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In each of the following questions, one statement is correct. 


For each correct answer, allow 20 credits. 
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A. Our teeth, like elephants’ tusks, are made of ivory. 
B. Hard foods help our gums more than soft foods. 
C. We get all our upper teeth before our lower teeth. 


A. Teeth take care of themselves. 

B. Everyone has [8 teeth. 

C. Proper tooth brushing at least twice 
daily is important to dental health. 


B is correct. Hard foods require more chewing —which helps 
keep our gums firm and strong. Because we eat soft foods 
much, we should give our gums regular massage. 


C is correct. All inside as well as biting 
surfaces of the teeth should be brushed 
thoroughly and every crevice between the 
teeth must be reached. Teeth should be 
brushed at least twice every day and, if 
it is possible, they should be brushed after 
each meal. 





A. These children are playing outdoors. 


B. 7 children are in this picture. 
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C. This picture shows how children are taught 
about gum massage. 















C is correct. Care of the gums is just as important 
as cleaning the teeth. Our gums must be healthy if 
our teeth are to be sound.Gum massage drills in the 
classroom show us the way to proper care at home. 





A. This man is a waiter. 

B. He is a dentist. 

C. He is dressed as a druggist. 

B is correct. We should visit the dentist at least twice a year. If he 
tells us to brush our teeth daily and to massage our gums wit 
Ipana, we should do as he says—because Ipana is made esp¢ 
cially for massaging the gums as well as for cleaning the teeth 
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an «4 An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 

= . and other classroom helps will be sent to you without charge if you 

\ oe \* write to Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Department, 626A 

+ of ff Fifth Avenue, New York City, giving the name of your school and 
y 2 of your superintendent or principal. 
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A. There are 2 people standing in this picture. 


B. The nurse is telling about a tooth. 
C. The lady at the right is the nurse. 





B is correct. The nurse is explaining how children benefit from regular 
classroom drilis in gum massage. She is also saying that adults, as well 
as children, should practice this healthful dental habit. 
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Our May 
Historical Calendar 











THESE facts will provide useful ma 
terial 
ing May. 
for the month is on page 9. 
May 1—May Day. 
Child Health Day. 
Discovery of the Mississippi 
River by De Soto, 1541. 


for classroom discussions dur 
A bulletin-board calendar 


May 4—John J. Audubon, American 
ornithologist and painter of bird 
life, born, 1780. 

Hlorace Mann, 
the American Public School, born, 

1796. 


May 5-12—National Music Week. 
May 9—The first airplane flight over 


the North Pole was made by Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 1926. 


lather of 


May 10—The Second Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia, 
1775. 

May 11—Minnesota admitted to the 


Union, 1858. 


May 12—Mother’s Day. 
Florence Nightingale, Eng 
lish philanthropist and army nurse, 


born, 1820. 


May 13—Jamestown, Virginia, was 
founded, 1607. 

May 18—World Good-Will 
commemorating the first 
Peace Conference, in 1899. 


Day, 
Hay 


May 21—The first nonstop solo air- 
plane flight from New York to 
Paris was made by Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, 1927. 

The Red 
Society was organized at Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1881. 


American Cross 


May 23—South Carolina ratified chi 
Federal Constitution, 1788. 


May 24—The first telegram was sent 


from Washington to Baltimore, 
1844. 
May 25—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
American philosopher and poet, 


borm 1803. 


May 27—Julia Ward Howe, author 
of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” born, 1819. 

May 29—Patrick 
Revolutionary orator, born, 

Rhode Island ratified the 
Federal Constitution, 1790, 


Henry, American 
17 36. 


Wisconsin admitted to the 


Union, 1848. 


May 30—Decoration Day, also called 
Memorial Day. Observed in most 


States on this date. 
May 31—Walt Whitman, American 


poet, author of “O Captain! My 
Captain!” born, 1819, 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 





‘ 


excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 


tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 


climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 


ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 


excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 


Park, and mountain climbing. 


y* ye 17toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 


Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 


nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 


Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 


in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 


Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 


School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work, Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences 
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Name 
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City and State 
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... without danger of 
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economical, and performs definite 
Whether you can af- 


t...see this FREE Illustrated Catalog, 
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wk 
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conomy Playground - = tEverWear Swimming 
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FREE! 
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Dept. D, 


Your name beautifully written in orna- 
mental penmanship; also handwriting 
Summer School Literature. 
ZANERIAN COLLEGE, 

612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
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OW TO USE THE 
HANDWORK 
IN THIS [ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


“oa° THIS page shows a very inter 
esting way to make a poster 
by using a decorative border. If the 
school is giving a program of folk 
dances, the border may be composed 
of faces and parts of people of differ- 
ent nations, If the children are ad- 
vertising their Mexican market play, 
the border may be composed of things 
sold in the market. If the poster is 
about Holland, windmills 
and Dutch people, as well as tulips. 
Letters like can be 
quickly with a brush. Years ago 
children spent hours laboriously cut- 
ting perfect letters for posters. We 
care about the arrange- 
ment of the whole and the use of 


include 


these made 


more now 


pleasing color combinations. 


THESE _ birdhouse 
practical because they are de- 
scribed in order of the dithculties in 
building them. Often time is wasted 
because children are allowed to at- 
tempt projects that are too difficult 
for them. The children who work 
on these birdhouses will be better able 
to build shelters for pets; to make 
doll furniture; to construct dressers, 
tables, and benches for a cottage; 


and to build shacks in the woods. 


plans 


Page . 
23 are 


Pages 


aa ae THE art 


more than any other teacher 
in the school system, appreciates the 


teacher, perhaps 


great heritage of foreign people. She 


helps her classes to see that all art 
is democratic. Some School Arts 
magazines have designs by Polish and 
other European people. Children 
can often bring to school pieces of 
handwork made in a foreign land to 
show the class. Besides enriching the 
art program this encourages an atti- 
tude of good will. 

The picture frame with the flow- 
ers surrounding the oval has a poetic 
feeling. It adds an extra touch of 
joy. The same feeling inspires much 
of the modern jewelry—little neck- 
laces and bracelets of flowers in gay 
colors. 

This art work shows that although 
peasants work hard, they still have 
time to play with flowers. In our 
own country, children who live in 
sordid places often know very little 
of the joys of America. Art in the 
schools can do real missionary work 
for them. (Continued on page 5) 














New! Practical! Convenient! Inexpensive! 
The Instructor Series of 


ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


Kach Unit Published Separately and Organized for 
All Grade Levels .. . 45 Subjects in the Social 
Studies and Elementary Science Now Available. 





LIST OF 
SUBJECTS 


Other subjects contin- 





ually being added 





ORDEK BY NUMBER 
Airplanes (1) 
Animals (3) 
Astronomy (8) 
Birds (32) 
Boats (12) 
Books (25) 
Character 
Education (31) 
Christmas 
Customs (34) 
Christmas 
Music (35) 
City Life (15) 
Clothing (26) 
Communi- 
cation (2) 
Eskimos (4) 
Exploring the 
World (11) 
Family Life (30) 
Farm Life (14) 
Fishing (13) 
Food (6) 
Holland (23) 
Indians (40) 
Insects (44) 
Japan (45) 
Light (42) 
Mexico (18) 
Music (33) 
National Parks (47) 
Natural 
Resources ( 16) 
Old World 
Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer Life (20) 
Plant Life (39) 
The Post Office (27) 
Rocks and 
Minerals (5) 
Safety 
Education (24) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 
South America (22) 
Switzerland (43) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) 
Trees (9) 
Weather (19) 
Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 














HE new INsrructoR Series OF ILLusreappy 
Units provides exactly the material that j, 
most useful to the teacher in presenting the 
Social Studies and Elementary Science—p , 
form that is convenient and inexpensive, 
Based on the Illustrated Units which have 
been appearing in Tue INsrrucror, but care. 
fully revised and improved, the Units in thi 
series are up-to-date in every particular, 
Each Unit consists of an 8-page pamphlet o| 
text material, size 125, by 954, inches, and , 
picture portfolio of the same size containin, 
illustration. 
Both the pamphlet and the picture portfolio an 
printed on heavy, enamel-finish paper, like that 
used for the covers of THe INsrrtcror, 


four pages of carefully selected 


The 8-page pamphlet of text material, on the 
cover of which is a large picture, includes; 4 
general overview of the subject: suggested teach. 
ing procedures; factual reading matter for the 
pupils; questions, exercises, and activities; and a 
bibliography. All of this material is arranged 
for use on three separate grade levels—priman. 
middle, and upper. 


A Wealth of Illustrative Material— 
in a Form Most Convenient for Use 


In the 45 Units now in print there are appro 
imately 1350 illustrations, or an average of 3) 
illustrations per unit. The pages in the picture 
portfolios have no printed matter on the back 
and so are ready to be put on the bulletin 
board, or to be cut apart for mounting or filing 


At the left is a list of the subjects now avail: 
able in Tue INsTrUcroR Series oF ILLUSTRATED 
Unirs. The Social Studies Units were prepared 
by Marion Paine Stevens, Katherine L. Julian. 
and others, and the Elementary Science Lait 
by Glenn O. Blough. 

These units are being greeted with enthus 
asm by teachers and school executives every 
You, too, will be delighted with them 


PREPAID PRICES: 


25 cents each for four or more; less than 
four, 30 cents each. Use order form below. 

With an order totaling 40 or more Units (all 
different, or as many as desired of particular 
subjects), an attractive Fabrikoid-covered ¢a* 
will be furnished free. 

Any number of Units may be ordered it 
bination with THe INstrucror Magazine 
25-cent price, and the payment made later 
When ordering in combination, use the ordet 
form on page 70. 


-—-Use this Convenient Order Form-~~ 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. : 
r Illustrated Units 


where. 


SD) hed 


1 COM: 
at the 


Please send me Instructo 














I have encircled the numbers of the subjects — 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 Y 10; Postpaid Pre 
11 12 18 4 #15 «(116 617hUu OU 20 | abcess 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30/fw ewe 
31 32 33 34 #35 36 #37 38 «39 «40 neh mn 
42 43 44 45 = «47 
I am enclosing $ in payment of this orde! 
Name 
a IN isan essciscsecncensnenecsnenoere me 
aaa cial reer siessaeo 
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We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 





for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete., 
and forevery 


Catalogue Free! 


occasion, 


T. 8S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














University of 


CALIFORMA 


Summer Sessions 

July 1 to August 9 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 
*& Gain inspiration chis summer by 
attending a University ot California 
Summer Session—where you can 


“ study under the direction of stimu- 
lating minds and play in an invig- 





TOWER OF 


orating Vacationland. % An excep- 

THESUN tionally wide choice of courses. 
G.G.1.8. Special lecrures, recitals, drama, 
* athletics. %# For announcements of 


courses, address: Dean of the Sum- 

mer Session, University of California, Berke- 
ley; or Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
California Invites You: Golden Gate interna- 

| Senet Exposition on San Francisco Bay, 1940 


SUMMER SESSION 


The growing popularity of the 











Accounting Summer Session of Washington 
| (aerticing University is due to the broad 
| selection of graduate, under- 
| Gomme end graduate and professional 
| paance courses, carefully selected fac- 
| Education ulty, dormitory facilities on an 
inane attractive campus, and the ad- 

vantages of contact with a 





large city. 
Classes From 
June 17 to July 26, 1940 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer Ses- 





lp _ sion, Room 202, Duncker Hall 
| Sectteee’™ WASHINGTON 
pd UNIVERSITY 

St. Louis, Missouri 








EN BUVING SHEET MUS! 
ask yOur dealer to show uou 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


ee A 
FREE ON REQUEST 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
260 W.40n.STREET N.Y.C. 


(7s 


Guaranteed Photo Finishing 
mth ta pee 16 prints, 2 enlargementa, all for 25e¢ 
ied tom your films 25¢. Introductory offer—Immediate 
ee qua like Quality Photo Finishing. 
ALITY PHOTO COMPANY 
box 278 TI 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
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How to Use the 


Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


Pege, PLACE-CARD designs may be 
made by painting or drawing 
daffodils, hyacinths, or tulips. 

Our children make place cards of 
clay, paint them, and shellac them. 
Some model little pots of flowers and 
insert a place card among the blos- 
soms. Water colors are better 
clay than are tempera paints. 

Simple cut-paper flowers of bright 
colors pasted on pieces of white con 


on 


struction paper make good place 
mats for the luncheon table. 
For favors, children could mak. 


bright-colored crepe-paper or tissue 
paper caps, roll them up tiny 
roll, and put a ring of colored paper 
around the roll for the name. 


in a 


In working with flowers remember: 

1. The child must have the oppor 
tunity to originate the flowers. 

2. Children should be encouraged 
to raise their standards. 

3. To inspire children, the teacher 
must provide real flowers, pictures of 
flowers, or drawings of flower designs. 
One very helpful book is A Method 
for Creative Design, by Adolfo Best 
Maugard (Knopf). 


og WHEN children draw tgures 

they often attempt only a few 
different positions. 
stimulates them by continually pre 
senting new problems. Perhaps the 
play, Heidi, is to be given in the 
school. 


The wise teacher 


Here is an opportunity for 
children to draw posters advertising 
the play. 
climbing up a mountain may be used 


The position of a child 


in some picture or the front view of 
a child sitting on a rock on the 


mountainside. 


Pages 


+d will 


SOME of these bushes 
make interesting place cards 

or designs for play programs. 
Children may enjoy making textile 
designs of bushes on unbleached mus 
lin for a cottage wall hanging. Violet 
and red with touches of orange make 
Be sure that most 
of the cloth is covered with crayon 


that has been pressed on firmly. 


a glorious design. 


—— ONE poster on this page is 
called “Music, an International 
One child could make 
a poster showing Negroes singing. 
Another could draw Mexicans playing 
on guitars. Still other children could 
draw gypsies singing, or Italians sing- 
ing in their gondolas, and so on. 


Language.” 
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“wnping ™ Pencil puts an end to tiring and finger 
‘irk without big mellow lead leaves a broad clear 
“oer of black Pressure. Comes in red finish with Enc 
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ing dea’ “iver or stamps, for the Complete Two 
rt find it the tite (One black lead - one red lead). you 
* tice, igwext comfort value you ever bought at 


So Much EASIER 
to Mark Papers! 


With this Jumbo-Size Zaner-Bloser 


which please send the following postpaid.’U .5.Silver or Stamp 


Name—____ 
Addres 
eee 









20¢ 





oned find ) 16e in. 
Complete Set Finger - Fitting Marking Pencils 
(One Red Lead - One Black Lead) for 30c 
Finger Fitting Marking Pencil 
Red Lead Black Lead 
Please check carefully 


One Only 
Cale 
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- a le . il 
Top On US 21 at Wilkerson Pass, 55 Miles Weat of Colorado Springs, Looking 50 Miles West to 
Snow - Capped Peaks of the Continental Divide of Rockies, lacluding (left to right) Mts. Antero, 
Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Elbert and Massive — All Higher Than Pikes Peak and Three Last Highest 
Mt. of Holy Cross and Beautiful Canons Farther West on US 24. Left — US 24 at 
42 Miles West of Colorado Springs. Right — Section of New and Beautifully Scenic 
Rampart Kange Road Near Colorado Springs 


Hundreds of Miles of Scenic 


Drives In Clean Mountain Air 


Bowl along mountain roads as smoothly and as safely as on a boulevard. 
Muke a different scenic trip every day in the Pikes Peak Region—one of 
course over the Free Highway to the summit of famed Pikes Peak. Play 
yvolf, tennis; ride horseback along mountain trails; dance and enjoy things 
you like most. Cool nights bring refreshing rest after study play. 
You'll be glad you came to the Pikes, Peak Region. 


in Colorado. 


Lake George, 


or 


Colorado College Summer Sessions June 17 to July 26 
Ranking high among of its type, Colorado 
knowing. Its six weeks’ summer sessions, the affiliated 
Griswold Crafts Shop and the Rocky Mountain School 
provide unusually broad fields for learning. 


College is well worth 
Fine Arts Center, 


of Languages, all 


schools 


Complete information on any subject promptly forwarded if you will write 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
801 Independence Building, Colorado Springs, Colorado 









































without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacacio. 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection leaves for vacation. Why not play safe? 


Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you this year—on 
the road—in the wilderness—in camps, hotels or on 
trains. 

T.C.U. Protection Goes With You 
Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be 


prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
This Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give 
you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, 
Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U, Policy that 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 
long summer vacation and well into the Fall, Think of it! Protection 
for more than six long months—-at an amazingly low cost. Write or send 
coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 489 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE ———="" FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~~ 
To the T.C.U., 489 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
to Teachers I am a teacher in School. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story and the free bay tay 


My Name 
My 


. identification 
Tag for Your Traveling Bag. 


Has space for name and address, with 
transparent fe have only a 


iT] 
cover. We 
limited number, but as long asa they Address ia 


last they are free to teachers. 
SEND THE COUPON 
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For THe TEACHER 


CHILDREN AND THE Tueater, by 


SAFETY FOR THE Litre CitizEN, Books 
One and Two, by Joseph E. Gibson and 
Lida Thornton Meriwether. Illustrated 
by H. B. Rainey. Book I, 127 pp. Book 
11,136 pp. Cloth, $.68 each. Turner E. 
Smith 3 Co. Atlanta, Georgia. 
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is talking about... Retains all of the 
good — but is less strenuous — than 
regular basketball . . . Ideal for boys 
and girls of elementary school age ... 
Goal-Hi is played throughout the year, 

















Gorp Stan List oF AMERICAN Fiction 


This comprehensive book on as- 


tronomy is of great value to the 


science teacher because it uses ter- 


minology intelligible to the layman 
and provides a 


glossary _ besides. 


G. Anderson, 


Mlustrated by Sears Frank 


Shirk. Dulton 


5 Co., Inc. 


60 pp. Cloth, 31.50. E. P. 
New York, 
Nothing except dandelions would 
grow in Mr. Baxter's garden until he 
adopted Tembo, a circus elephant, to 





UNIFORM POINTS 


25e and the student can 
screw it in the holder him- 


self. ‘There is no repair delay. 
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Vacations Are Near— Make Your 
Spare Time Pay to Get 


Attractive photography, partly in 
enhances the appeal of | this 
The subject mat- 


color, 
science textbook. 
ter, designed for sixth-graders, has 
been carefully prepared. It is organ- 
ized to encourage clear thinking and 


RANDOLPH, THE Break WHo Saiw No, 
written and illustrated by Faith Nelson. 
Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. Random House. 
New York. 


Little folks will enjoy and profit 
from this simply but colorfully il- 


1512 Orleans St., Chicago, It 
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Prepare for U. 8. Government Civil Service Examinations 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work are offered. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. D229, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page 
book with list of positions for teachers, sample teats, and 
full particulars telling how to qualify for appointment. 





ing from the simple to the more difh- 
cult aspects of each unit. 


bear said “no” to everything until a 
fairy kindly reformed him. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


INTER-SESSION —June 11 to June 28 
MAIN SESSION — July 1 to August 9 
POST-SESSION—August 12 to August 30 


Courses and demonstration school work cover 
virtually all educational activities. The pre- 
gram is especially adapted to teachers respon- 
sible for practical clissroom work. It includes 
demonstrations of expert teaching on all level» 
in the elementary and secondary schools and in 
most of the basic subjects; special procedures 
work, ete. Related 
and basic courses, such as curriculum construc- 
tion, will be offered; also the 


and techniques ; 









Pennsylvania 
Workshop under the auspices of Progressive 
Education 
tional facilities. 


Association. Exceptional recrea- 
Mimulating environment. 
hor Catalogue, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Room 114, Education Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 

















| Boylan and Taylor’s 
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GRADED DRILL EXERCISES 
IN CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 


Pupil’s Edition 





| Book 1 Intermediate Grades = 50 
Book 2 (Intermediate Grade 58 
Book 3 Upper Grades) 65 
—Teacher’s Edition with Answer 
Book 1 $ .40 Sook 2--$ .95 Book 4—31.00) 
ectical, well-organized Grammars, including ding- 
tie and achievement tests and suflicient practice 
material to make ywood language habits lasting 
Write for our new free folder “ DRILLS” 
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NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 


INC. 
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WOOO BYURNING « 


PP 1940-41 Bit 


Tear out this advertisement and 
pin to your letterhead —or write 
your name ond address in the 
margin — for your FREE Copy! 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT 
DIV. OF BURGESS BATTERY CO 
DEPT. S, 117 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


LEATHER CRAFT 
ONIAYVIGOOM « LivadTViaWw 


*GAYBOARD * CORKCRAFT * BEADCRAFT « 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- SER 





garten and nursery school. Chil 

dren's demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classe: s 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu 
ation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
{ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Wnte for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


(OMA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 014-£ EVANSTON, (iL. 


SUMMER CLASSES e 


‘ART @ JULY 1—AUG. 23 


Special METHODS Courses for 
wt and other teachers, Fascinating Direct-Pro- 
ret classes in Commercial Art, Dress Design, In- 
wnor decorating, Industrial Design, Painting, ete. 
for everyone. Laid out in 2-week periods to fit vaca- 
on plans, Write for catalog. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite Q-5 
Citas 














FREE Teacher’s Outline for an integrated 


Unit of Work on 


WHEAT and FLOUR 


6 pages—tIilustrate sd, with biblic; rh 
re Studies, Transportation, ‘ona hae 
llate grades or junior high school. 
A new approach to the study of bread. 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
Room 1 1512, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Sections on 
For Inter- 





















Course 
Many Finish in 2 Years 


Rene tee? oe ~ | your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to res{- 
terol repares for entrance to coll . Standard H.S 
joma Vay Cc ~ for H. es sa 
nibs lemr 


Free Bull equent. 
Aewtan School, f Opt. w-823, Drexel at 88th, Chicage 


ian, Washington Boulevard Hospital 
roe f NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course. 8-hour duty. 
living quarters. H. S, Graduates 85% average. 









bjecta already 











on mistry essential. Mainten fre Writ 

lo i ance free. rite 

ses tof full particulars an "gent virements. 
".Weshington Beulovne ra. ® SL Chicago, ttinots 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Contributions | 
must be sent by the teacher with a 
letter from her giving the name and 
address of the school and the name | 
and grade of the child. Use a sep- 
arate sheet for contribution, 
which should bear the child’s name, 
grade, the name and address of the 
school, and the teacher’s name. Send 
only verse that the children compose 
in school. Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 

THe INsrrucror, Dansville, N.Y. 





each 
















View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
Jrom the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


FE GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 
You haven't seen New York until you've i 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t y 
seen Rockeleller Center until you’ve taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of 


THE 


I have a little teakettle 
My mother gave to me 
And every time I heat it 
It whistles back to me. 


WuistLinc TeaAKETTL! 


interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


EveLyN Trarvon, 2nd Grade 
Hamlin School, Springvale, Me. 
Courtney Nearey, Teacher 
including Observation 


Roof only 4« 


Guided Tour, 


ta 


Special 
Roof. . Observation 
} 
WASHDAY 
Inquire Rockefeller Center 


1. Building, New York City. 


Information Desk or write 
I like a sunny Monday. Observation Roofs, R. ( 
I like washday sounds— 
I like the swish-swish of the suds, | 
I like the flap-slap of the clothes 
As the wind blows. 

| like the feel 

And f like the smell 

Of clean clothes. 

I like washday. 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION ROOFS 








ENJOY A VACATION 


... With Pay! 


You can make this summer interesting, different, exciting 
and . profitable. If you can mect the requirements 
necessary, you may hold a position of prestige, and travel 
if you wish. During your vacation you can meet new 
people, visit new places, gain experience while developing 
your ability. All this with the opportunity of finishing 
the summer with money in the bank! Last year many 
teachers who worked with us made more money for the 
time spent during the summer months than their regular 
earnings for the entire school year. 


VaLevA BENJAMIN, 3rd Grade 
North Calais School, Plainfield, Vt. 
Lou W. Buss, Teacher 


FEATHERED FRIENDS 


Fly back birds, fly back for summer, 

For summer is nearly here. 

There is a house for the wren, 

A barn for the swallow. 

Come back, little birds, 
Darlene Brown, 4th Grade 


Maxson School, Emporia, Kan. 
GayLe Norris, Teacher 


come back. 


My 
The kindest face I'll ever sce, 
The kindest voice I'll hear, 
The one who cares the most for me 
Is my own mother dear. 
RictHtarp SHINN, 54h Grade 


Loyalty School, Hubbell, Neb. 
ARLENE Heimer, 


MorTHER 
Teachers chosen for this special work will be given assist- 
ance and guidance which may lead to future advancement. 
The knowledge and experience gained through this posi- 
tion will far outweigh in value any course at Normal 
School. The qualifications are not difficult. If you enjoy 
meeting people and do it well, if you have a car, and are 
anxious to get away from a humdrum or routine existence, 
if you feel in yourself the ability to educate people in a 
new way, you will succeed in this type of work. 


Teac her 


BLOSSOMS ee : 
Write today telling us the date that your school closes, the 


amount of time you can devote to work, and whether or 
not you wish to travel. State your education, experience, 
qualifications and age. All information will be kepe 
strictly confidential, of course. Address your communica- 


tion to HOWARD V. PHALIN at 


Beside a river 

*Neath a bunch of trees 

Grew many lovely flowers, 

Swaying in the breeze. 

Some were blue and some were white. 

Some were dull and some were bright. 

Others yet were prettier still 

As they grew and grew by their own 
sweet will, 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Doris Stock ron, 8th Grade 
Sample Flats School, Columbus, Pa. 
EpirH G. Lawson, Teacher 

















Closing Day Souvenirs for Your Pupils 
cAppropriate and ‘Pleasing Gifts at Small (ost 
Several Folder and Booklet Styles in Attractive Designs 


gee of whether you are a teacher in a large or a small school, you can be 
sure of bringing real happiness to your pupils on Closing Day by presenting to each 
A memento of this kind, although inexpen- 
sive, will not only be joyfully received but will be kept and treasured for many years to 
come, as a school-day record and a reminder of your thoughtfulness. 
booklet styles of souvenirs illustrated and described below are in excellent taste and are 
Select the style that you prefer and place your order today 


of them one of these attractive souvenirs. 


very reasonably priced. 


Smart New Folder Styles 


(WITH SPECIAL PRINTING) 


Photograph on Each Souvenir If So Ordered 


Folder Style 
No. 1 


A double folder, size 
4 inches wide by 5% 
inches long, of fine- 
quality greeting card 
stock with tinted deck- 
le edge. There is an 
embossed panel on the 
front cover in which, 
if so ordered, a photo- 
graph will be mount- 
ed, as shown by illus- 
tration in upper left. 
(This style is particu- 
larly adapted for an 
upright photograph of 
the teacher.) If pho- 
tograph is not desired, 
u full-color print of an 
art subject appealing 
to children will be 
mounted on the front 
cover, as shown by il- 
lustration in upper 
right. (Color prints of 
iwsorted art subjects 
will be supplied on each order.) The inside pages are specially printed with name of 
school, names of teacher, pupils, ete., as illustrated, 





Folder Style 
No. 2 


This is also a dou 
ble-folder type of sou 
venir and differs only 
from Style No, 1 illus 
trated and described 
ibove in that it is fold- 
ed to open as shown in 
illustration at right. 
This style is particu 
urly adapted for the 
mounting of a hori- 
zontal photograph of 
the pupils or school in 
the embossed panel on 
front cover. If photo 
graph is not desired, 
full-color prints of as- 
sorted art 


will be 


from you 


PLEABANT VALLE) SO HOO, 


4 (06 Omeen 


subjects 
mounted on 
the covers instead, 


PREPAID PRICES OF FOLDER STYLES 
Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2, with photograph on front cover, and with special printing 
on inside pages, 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones at same time, 10 cents each. 
Folder Style No. 1 or No, 2, with assorted color printa on front cover, and with special 
printing on inside pages, 10 or less, $1.30. Additional ones at same time, 8 cents each. 


Envelopes to match either the Style No. | or Style No. 2 Souvenirs, 1 cent each, 





POO 9 99 SSOSSSSSSSSSS88SESES8280 -- 
' 
. Whe i > ° . « ’ tyl oi 
) Discount on Club Orders “"" ‘~~ Instructions for Ordering ‘’,,,“?" 
{ teachers send their orders towether, a 10 quantity desired If booklet souvenirs are desired, 
discount from the prices quoted in this ad kive name and number of cach cover design select 
] vertisement will be allowed on each order «ll and state how many booklets you wish made 
t up with each design Then state whether you 
4 A Sample of any one of the folder or wish the souvenirs with or without photograph, 
' book let styles of souvenirs For special printing, include the name of school, 
§ deseribed on this page, made up with or district number, township (or village or city), 
§ without a photograph, as desired, will be county, state, date, grade, names of teacher, school 
{ promptly sent to any teacher upon request officers, and pupils (Please print names or wie 
. typewriter, } If photograph ia desired on the ul 
{ Order Early Although we aim to fill venirs, wend us any good Kodak print or one 
H all orders promptly, we photograph securely wrapped, and with your name 
} urge that you order as early aa possible and ind adkiress on the back We will make a repro 
H thus make sure of having your bookleta for luction of it for each souvenir and return the 
H presentation at the proper time. wiginal vninjured 
u << 
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Owen Souvenirs Have These 


INDIVIDUAL FEATURES 


@ All of the folder and booklet styles o¢ 
souvenirs offered below are supplied with 
SPECIAL PRINTING of data furnishes 
by teacher, as for instance: Name of 
School; District Number; Township, yjj. 
lage or City; County; State; Date; Grade. 
Names of Teacher, School Officers, and 
All the Pupils. (The booklet souvenirs 
if so desired, are supplied without speciai 
printing, but with other features as ex. 
plained below—see Booklet Style “B”,) 
@ All of the styles offered below are 
supplied with PHOTOGRAPH of Teach. 
er, Pupils, or School on each souvenir. 
if so ordered. 
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Handsome Booklet Styles 


(WITH OR WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING) 
Your Choice of 14° Cover Designs in Colors 


* Only cight of the cover designs are shown here. A circular illustrat- 
ing all of the fourteen designs will be sent upon request. Your booklet 
souvenirs may be made up with one or assorted designs as you choose 


wt Ray 
Fa thea kote 


Blue Bird Design 
No. 14 


Daffodi Design Rose Design Pine Tree Design 


No. 10 


) i 
4 Remembr ince 
ut Ase of School 


Road Through Trees 
Design No. 54 


Age of Innocence 
Design No. 43 


Spring Design 
No. 52 


Boy With Rabbit 
eT 





Photo of Yourself, Your Pupils or 
Your School on Inside Front Cover 


of Each Booklet, If Ordered 


A photograph, if ordered, will be mounted in 
i panel on the inside front cover of each book- 
let. The booklets can be supplied with two pho- 
tographs, if desired, the second photograph being 
mounted on one of the inside pages. The extra 
charge for the second photograph will be 50 
cents for the first 10 booklets and 3 cents for 
each booklet over 10. 


Booklet Style “A” (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of de 


sign will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages, on two of which will be speciall 
printed for you the name of your school, district number, township (or village or city), 
county, state, date, grade, names of teacher, school officers and all your pupils. The . 
other pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are ® 
tractively printed in two colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pups 
or school will be mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet as illustrated above 
Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze 
envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


PREPAID PRICES OF BOOKLET STYLE “A” 
Without photograph, 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9 cents each. 
With photograph, 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12 cents each. 


Booklet Style “B” Without Special Printing) 


‘ 
Identically the same as the Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead 0) 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces -_o 
on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and oh the 
the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented, There are also two pages in whic . 
pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for _— 
they would in an autograph book. The remaining five pages contain appropriate Pract 
and sentiments. This style is also supplied with photograph, if so ordered, ™ 
booklet is tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope 


PREPAID PRICES OF BOOKLET STYLE “B” 
Without photograph, 8 cents each in any quantity. 
With photograph, 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10 cents 





each. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY - Art Department - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Seatwork for “A Dairy Unit” 


Ruth T. Urey 


Teacher, Sands Point School, Port Washington, Long Island, New York 


| Under each animal 
put the name of the 

ople whom i+ supplies 
vith milk: desert cai 


Swiss, or senha, 


aici; 


2. Draw as many pint 
bottles of milk as you 
would need to equal +wo 
quart bottles. 





Put an X in front of 
the articles which are 
rneasured by the pint or 
the quart. 


lemons meat 
eqqs sugar 
ice cream cream 
vinegar oranges 
milk cheese 


10 





Draw a line under the 


rig ht answer 


I. Milking pails should | 
have tops 
completely closed. 
completely open. 
partly closed. 

2. Heating milk to 
make it safe to drink 
is called 

fermentation. 
pasteurization. 
evaporation. 





Put the right word i 
each blank. 


|. Six pints make 
ana 
2.A pint iS of a 
quart. 
3. One pint, two pints, 
and five pints equal 
quarts. 
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A Dairy Unit 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH T. UREY 


Teacher, Sands Point School, Port Washington, Long Island, New York 


Concepts. 

A. Influence of economic need upon the 
physical and mental growth of the child. 

8. Man’s control over his environment. 


C. Dependence of one group upon another. 
D. Milk as one of the necessities in a child’s 


life. 


| Outcomes desired. 


A. Integrated experiences for the individual 
ind for the group. 

B. Better understanding by the child of his 
physical and social world. 

C. Continuous growth in the child’s power 
to do constructive, critical thinking and thus 
ak more thoughtful questions. 

D. Development of good character traits 
through the child’s social intercourse, co 
operation, serv Ice, and So on. 

E. Increased interest and skill in school sub 
ects, such as keener observations on field 
trips, and participation in varied activities. 
F, Encouragement in the habit of drinking 


milk. 


Ill. Possible approaches. 


A. Direct the children’s attention to the 
milk which they are drinking during lunch 
W here 
Where does the 
milkman get the milk? What is a dairy 
farm? What does the milkman do with our 
empty bottles? Why should we drink milk? 


8. Take an excursion to a dairy farm or a 


period by asking such questions as: 
did the milk come from? 


creamery. 

C. Read stories and show pictures of cows 
or milk. 

D. Hold a conversation with the milkman. 


\\. Activities. 


For detailed activities the class may be 


vided into groups, either by the children’s 


noice or by the teacher’s. 
A. Excursion to a dairy farm. 
1. Make plans for the trip. 

a) Compose a letter to be sent to the 

manager of a local dairy, requesting a 

Visit. 

b) Choose the best letter and mail it. 

¢) Make plans for transportation. 

d) Formulate topics for observation 
What kinds 
How much milk 
What do cows eat? 
Do they stay in barns all the time? 
What is grade A milk? How many bot 
tles does the bottling machine fill al 
One time? 


through such questions as: 
of cows shall we see? 


does a cow give? 


May we xo into the cool 
ing room? How are the bottles cleaned? 
€) Study a map to find the direction in 
which the bus will go to the dairy. 

2. Discuss the trip, and arrive at the 

conclusion that milk must be most im- 

Portant as a food to require all the work 

of handling and care which were seen, 
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and it must be closely connected with 
good health. 
3. Present pictures showing the differ 
ence between children who do, and those 
who do not, drink milk. Also show pic 
tures illustrating strong bones, teeth, and 
muscles. 
4. Write a letter of thanks to the dairy 
manager and to anyone else who assisted 
with the trip. 
B. Art work. 
1. Make a frieze depicting “The Story of 
Milk,” having it done as a group activity. 


Both photographs by H. Armstrong Roberts 


2. Draw crayon pictures of cows, the 
milkman, the milkman’s truck, bottles of 
milk and cream, a store where milk is sold, 
and the bus in which the children rode 
to the dairy. 
3. Draw pictures of the trip on a win 
dow shade to use as a motion-picture 
show. 
4. Model milkman, bottles of milk, and 
cows from clay. 
5. Make in the sand table a dairy plant, 
a farm scene, or a street scene with 
houses, road, milk truck, milkman de 
livering milk, and so on. 

6. Make a floor scene to show the story of 
milk from its source to its distribution. 
C. Write original stories, poems, and riddles. 
D. Memorize songs and poems, and retell 

stories. 

E. Make charts of daily activities for read 
ing. 

F. Listen to phonograph records. 





ding 
* 
3 


ened 


rhe 


Thousands of acres of pasture similar to that 
shown below support dairy cattle—the source of 
our milk. Dairymen (above) transport the milk 
in cans to be loaded on trucks for shipment to 
a creamery, there to be distributed to consumers. 





G. Take active part in rhythms and games. 
H. Use stereoscopes and lantern slides. 
I. Prepare an exhibit of books and pictures 
for other classes or for mothers. 
J. Make charts of young animals that drink 
milk. 
K. Place saucer of milk in the room to see 
how it sours. Then make butter and cottage 
cheese to eat on crackers at lunch period. 
L. Dramatize the activities of the milkman, 
the trip to the dairy farm, and so on. 
V. Skills, knowledges, and attitudes in subject 
matter. 
A. Reading. 
1. Increased ability to comprehend the 
printed page. 
2. Increased vocabulary. 
3. Increased pleasure in pictures, books, 
and stories. 
4. Increased interest in reading. 
§. Increased ability to use books as well as 


to do research work. (Continued on page 77) 
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Canada—Uur Heighbor to 


4“ 


A a FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LEON 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, John 


I. Outline of subject matter for teacher. 
A. Location of Canada. 
B. Comparison of Canada and the United 
States. 
1. Surface. 
a) Similarity: mountains in the western 
part, a great plain in the central part, 
and mountains in the eastern part. 
b) Contrast: lakes in Canada and long 
rivers in the United States. 
2. Climate. 
a) Similarity: American Rockies and 
southern Canada. 
b) Contrast: 
southern United States. 
3. Scenic beauty. 
a) Similarity: American Rockies and 
Canadian Rockies. 
b) Contrast: the northern woods and 
the lakes in Canada, and California and 
Florida in the United States. 
4. Divisions. 
a) Similarity: provinces of Canada and 
states of the United States. 
6) Contrasts: size and number of divi- 
sions. 
C. People of Canada. 
1. History. 
a) Explorations of Cabot, 


Canada and 


northern 


an English 


explorer. 
b) Explorations of Champlain, a French 
explorer. 
c) Explorations of Cartier, a French 
explorer. 


d) Siege of Quebec. 
e) Story of Sainte Anne de Beaupré. 
f) Unfortified border between Canada 
and the United States. 
2. Languages—English, French. 
D. Industries. 
1. Agriculture—prairie provinces. 
a) Chief crop—wheat. 
b) Cattle. 
2. Lumbering. 
a) Wood pulp for paper. 
b) Western highlands—Douglas fir. 
3. Fur trading. 
a) Wild animals. 
b) Fur farms. 
4. Mining. 
a) Gold, silver, nickel, asbestos, cop- 
per, iron, platinum, and coal. 
b) Richest deposits in Ontario and 
British Columbia. 
. Fishing. 
4) Maritime provinces—Grand Banks; 
cod, halibut. 
b) Western coast—British Columbia; 
salmon, herring, halibut. 
E. Sports—hunting, fishing, skiing. 


~" 
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lA A. 
the North 





. Calv r a — Indiana 


II. Objectives. 

A. To learn about our neighbors. 

B. To know and appreciate the similarities 

and differences between the United States 

and Canada. 

C. To gain a better idea of the size of North 

America. 

D. To develop ability to interpret maps. 

E. To appreciate the neighborly feeling 

which exists between the United States and 

Canada. 

F. To understand that the physical features 

of a country determine its industries. 
III. Approach. 

A. Stereopticon slides of Niagara Falls. 

B. Travel talk of visit to Niagara Falls, 

Montreal, and Quebec. 

C. Photographs. 

IV. Procedure. 

The children had just completed an imagi- 
nary trip across the United States. Two of 
them had been in Canada the previous summer. 
They were asked to tell about their trips. Pic- 
tures were placed on the bulletin board and 
views of Niagara Falls were put in the stereo- 
scope. 

Here is part of the discussion which took 
place the following day. 

Teacher: One of the places visited by many 
Americans is Niagara Falls. 
opticon slide.) I was there two years ago dur- 
ing my vacation. I walked across the bridge 
and was in another country. 


(Shows  stere- 


Christine: Is Niagara Falls in two countries? 

Teacher: Yes, it is. Do you know the name 
of the other country? 

James: It is Canada. I’ve been there, too. 
One side of the falls is called the American 
Falls, and the other side is the Canadian Falls. 

Teacher: How many of you have crossed the 
Evansville-Henderson bridge? Were you in 
Indiana when you crossed the bridge? 

Ariel: No, we were in Kentucky. 

Teacher: The Niagara River flows between 
the United States and Canada. Notice the 
steep cliffs. The water falling over the cliff 
forms the falls. Can you find the boundary 
lines of Canada? 

Teddy: I don’t know what you mean by 
boundary lines. 

Teacher: Do you remember that when we 
studied Evansville we traced on the map the 
streets which were around our school district? 
We called those streets the boundary lines. 

A short discussion followed to ascertain that 
each child knew the meaning of boundary. 





Of interest in connection with this unit will 
be the photographs of scenes in Canada 
found on pages 48 and 49 of this issue. 








Norma traced around the boundary line of 
Indiana and then Teddy was able to trace the 
boundary of Canada. 

Teacher: Are you ready to tell about you, 
vacation in Canada, Bill? 

Bill: My daddy went hunting in the north 
woods. He had an Indian guide. He didn’; 
come back to camp for a week. Mother and | 
stayed at camp. The Indian guide made a to, 
canoe for me. 

Teacher: Are there any questions to as} 
Bill? Perhaps you will have more question: 
when you have read more. Would you like t 
read about how the white people who first lived 
in Canada hunted and trapped? 

The next day Teddy told about his fishing 
crip. More discussion followed his story, — 

Tom: Why did you go to Canada to fish? 
| went fishing in the river. 

Teddy: It is cooler and it is more fun fish. 
ing in lakes than in rivers. 

Teacher: Why is it cooler? 

Teddy: It is farther north. 

Teacher: Use the map to show the children, 

Willis: Did you catch many fish? 

Teddy: I caught a bass. You can’t catch 
bass here. Daddy had to help pull it in. It 
fought in the water. I caught it with my own 
rod and reel. 

Teacher: Would you like to show the chil- 
dren just how you acted when you caught the 
bass? I imagine that you were excited about 
the bass, weren’t you? 

Teddy: I would need someone to act the part 
of my daddy but he wouldn’t know what to do. 

Teacher: Would you like to choose someone 
and tell him what to do? Then you could act 
the story for us later. I know where there is 
a story about a boy catching his first fish. Sev- 
eral of you might read it to see whether the 
little boy in it had the same kind of fun. There 
are some other books on the table about fishing. 
Is all fishing done for fun or sport? 

Allen: No, it is some people’s work. 

Teacher: Yes, that is true. In the books on 
the table marked “Canada” you will find sto- 
ries about hard-working fishermen. 

Harold: Do they catch bass, too? 

Teacher: Is there anyone who can answer 
Harold? You are not sure, are you? How will 
you find out? Read. Tomorrow we will make 
a list of all the fish you read about. If you 
have any questions write them down. All the 
books may not have stories about fishing. How 
are you going to know which ones to read? 

Ariel: Use the index. 

Teacher: That’s the best way. Get a book 
from the table and show the class what you 
mean. Look at another book, Bobby. 

Bobby: It hasn’t any index. 

Teacher: Now, what shall we do? 

Bobby: I can use the table of contents. 

Teacher: Some books may not have fishing 
stories. You may read anything a about Canada 
and make a note of the stories you like or ay 
questions you want to ask. 

The following day the questions about fish- 
ing which could not be answered were placed 
on the blackboard for further research. The 
discussion of the fishing industry lasted sever 
days. Through the use of slides, pictures, m4P> 
films, and stereographs, (Continued om pase ’ 3) 
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There are many ways of manifesting courtesy. One 
is by always having a neat appearance, Harold M. Lambert 
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The New Swing 


Louise Price Bell 


@ “MOTHER! Mother!” 


Jack in almost the same breath, as they ran 


cried Nora and 
into the sewing room where their mother was 
busy at work. “We found a lovely old swing 
out back of the barn. May we have it?” 

Mother laid down her sewing and laughed. 

“That lawn swing certainly is old,” she said. 
“Daddy played in it when he was no older than 
you. But I think that it is broken,” she 
added. 

“Yes, one seat is broken and there's a board 
gone,” admitted Jack. 

“We think Daddy can fix it for us in no 
time,” Nora put in quickly. “You know how 
well he fixed our sandbox, Mother.” 

Mrs. Sear picked up her sewing, as she said, 
“Well, I guess you'll have to talk with Daddy 
about it. If he can fix it, you can have it to 
play in, of course.” 

The children ran back to look at the swing 
again. They could hardly wait until their 


father got home that night. As soon as he 
drove into the yard, both Jack and Nora ran to 
meet him. ‘They told him about finding the 
swing; then they each took him by the hand 
and led him down behind the barn to see it 
just as if he had not already seen it dozens and 
dozens of times! Jack even had some boards 
laid near by which he thought his father could 
use to repair the broken places. 

Mr. Sear scratched his head as he looked at 
the dingy, broken old swing. 
“W—e—ll, it’s in very bad condition, but if | 
could have some real good help, | might be 
ible to get it in shape. I remember I used to 


have lots of fun in it when I was a youngster.” 


Then he said, 
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“Oh, thank you, thank you!” cried Nora, 
throwing her arms about her father’s neck. 
“We knew you would fix it for us!” said 
Jack. “And Daddy, after you get the broken 
places mended, Nora and I will paint it. There’s 
some green paint in the barn that was left after 
you painted the chicken coop.” 

“Fine!” said Mr. Sear. “If you children do 
that job, we'll have the swing in working order 
in no time. But come now, let’s go in to sup- 
per. We'll get at our job in the morning.” 

You may be sure that Nora and Jack were 
up carly the next morning and that they did all 
they could to help their father fix the swing. 
Jack held the boards while his father sawed 
them, and Nora held the nails ready for Daddy 
When it was all mended, Mr. Sear and 
the man who helped on the farm carried the 
swing from behind the barn and set it in the 


very center of the big side lawn where the chil- 


to use, 


dren and their friends played during the long 
pleasant days. 

Then, dressed in old overalls, Nora and Jack 
started their painting—and a good job they did 
of it, too! They almost hated to stop when it 
was time for their dinner and naps, but they 
did. First, they put their paint brushes in 
cans of turpentine as Daddy had told them to 
do because that would keep them soft. 

After their naps, they started painting again, 
and by suppertime the swing was fresh and 
gleaming in its coat of green paint. 

“It looks just beautiful!” sighed Nora, as she 
put her brush in the turpentine can and stepped 
back to inspect their job. “Aren't you proud 
of it, Jackie?” 

“I should say I am,” answered her brother. 
“IT wonder whether it will be dry enough 
to use by morning.” 

“! think it will,” said Mr. Sear, coming 
“And a 


up just then. (Continued on page 65) 


The Maypole 


Grayce Boller 


B JUDY thought the Maypole looked per 
fectly beautiful with all of its gaily colored 
ribbons. 
blue, yellow, and white. 
“And to think, | am to be in the Maypok 
dance!” Judy said. 


There were green ones, pink ones 


“The whole school will be 
looking on as we dance around the Maypole.” 

Judy noticed that Babs, who was a new littk 
girl at school, liked the Maypole, too. Sh 
stood near by and looked at it with a wistful 
expression in her eyes. Suddenly Judy remem 
bered that Babs had not been in school whe 
May-day parts were given out. 

“How lonely that must make her feel!” Jud; 
murmured to herself. “She is new here, and 
still shy. She would feel so much happier to 
have a part in the May-day celebration.” 

But as Judy thought over the various parts 
of their May-day exercises, she found that there 
wasn’t one part where Babs could be placed. 
“Not unless some other child were taken out,” 
Judy frowned thoughtfully. 

Just then Babs turned away from the lovely 
Maypole with a sigh, and Judy felt sad to think 
how lonely the new little girl must feel. 

At recess, Judy talked to her teacher about 
Babs. Together they planned things out, and 
then Judy went to Babs, and offered her 


some of her cookies. (Continued on page 69 
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Jerry's Present for Mother 


Marjorie M. Williams 


— JERRY clutched his money tightly in his 

hand as he hurried down the street. To- 
morrow was Mother’s Day and Jerry knew 
what he wanted to buy for Mother—the most 
beautiful red scarf he had ever seen. How very 
happy she would be when he gave it to her. 
Jerry had been helping Daddy every day for a 
long, long time so that he could earn enough 
money. He looked at the two bright half dol- 
lars in his hand. 

“A whole dollar I’ve earned,” thought Jerry 
proudly, ““That’s just enough to buy that 
pretty red scarf.” 

Jerry was walking along to the store so fast 
that he almost bumped into Virginia, the little 
girl who lived next door, who was standing in 
the middle of the sidewalk crying. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Jerry, “I wonder what’s 
the matter. Maybe I can help her, but | 
mustn't stop too long because I have to buy 
Mother’s present.” 

The little girl was crying so hard that she 
didn't even notice Jerry. 

“Hello, Virginia,” said Jerfy. “Why are you 
crying?” 

“I—I—lost my m-money,” she sobbed, as 
the rubbed her eyes hard, “and n-now I can’t 

Y my m-mother a present for Mother's 
Day.” 

“Oh, dear me,” thought Jerry sadly. “Now 
what can I do about that?” 

He knew how bad he would feel if he had 

the money he had earned, and couldn’t buy 
anything for his mother. (Continued on page 64) 
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In the cool, green depths at the wa -ter’s edge 
Is the home of the sea - maids fair. 

You can hear them sing - ing the whole day long, 
Comb - ing their sea - green hair. 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Head, English Department, 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, New York 


An important step toward making mortals fairy- 
conscious was to get acquainted with one another, 
the delegates to the First International Council of 
the Wee Folk of the World decided. So at the 
second meeting of the Council in Central Park, 
New York City, the various delegates, introduced 
by Puck, described briefly their own life histories 
or the activities of the group that each represented. 
The fairies hope to bring an end to the deplorable 
indifference to them on the part of humans, which 
prompted Tomar, now president of the Wee Folk, 
and his friends to call the members together. 


@ IF YOU doubt that their plans were well 
contrived, then account for the things I 

now tell you. In the great library where Ven’s 
stone lions lived, the young woman of whom 
the Scotch brownie had disapproved was read- 
ing so intently that she did not hear the Ref- 
erence Librarian speak to her. 

“Whatever are you reading?” asked the Ref- 
erence Librarian. “You never looked up.” 

“It’s a fairy book,” replied the Children’s 
Librarian. “Do you know, it’s fascinating! 
It’s a very old book that someone gave to us, 
and because the binding is dull we haven’t paid 
any attention to it—but listen! Did you ever 
hear of a Tokgabi?” 

“Good gracious, no!” laughed the Reference 
Librarian. “What is it?” 

“Well, it’s a mischievous sprite that lives in 
Korea—lives in the sooty chimneys and likes to 





And if you walk where the sea - weed lies, 
O mor - tal, then be - ware, 

Lest a sea- maid work a charm on you, 
As she combs her sea - green hair. 


be warm. It has fireproof skin and eyes, and 
no lungs. What do you think of that?” 

“Delightful. Tell me more.” 

“I haven’t come upon such a charming imp 
He chases mice and rattles 
dishes; he knocks dust and cobwebs down on 
people, and pushes the lid of the teakettle down 
inside. 


for some time. 


He dances jigs among the pots and 
pans to frighten the kitchen maids; he seizes 
the women’s laundry sticks while they’re try- 
ing to beat the clothes; but he doesn’t like 
starch, so that’s what people use to protect 
themselves. Now you take the book and see 
what you can find out, but I want it back in 
the morning, for I’ve read only a part of it.” 

What do you suppose made that happen? 

And listen to this! 

Up the river, in the very school where’ the 
Wee Folk delegates had been so dismayed at the 
dearth of fairy literature, a small boy with a 
large book and a very serious expression rose to 
Several of his listeners 
nudged one another, keeping a wary eye on the 


give an oral report. 


teacher, for Jasper was a “show-off.” But this 
time he surprised them. 
“I wish to report,” he began, “on a subject 


which does not receive much attention. This 
book is about fairies. You needn’t grin, Billy 
Cartwell, because it is very interesting. (Billy 


tried to look as if he had not been grinning.) 
I am just going to tell you some of the things 
that I have learned from this book, and then 
perhaps you will want to read it yourself. I 
have always thought that fairies were just fair- 
ies, with wings and wands and things like that, 


but I’ve found some that (Continued on page 71) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Canada 


Leona Ferguson 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, John M. Culver School, Evansville, Indiana 


I. Fill the blank in each sentence with the word 
or phrase from the list below which best com 
pletes its meaning. 

1. About two thirds of the paper used in the 
United States is made from 


2. is the world’s greatest paper user. 


3. The wood of 
use for papermaking. 

4. Besides pulpwood, paper mills need to 
have 

§. The paper mills at Thorold, Ontario, use 
power from 


trees is excellent to 


6. It is easy to move the logs in winter be 
cause - : 

7. The logs are sent downstream . 

8. When the logs are sent downstream there 
is often 


9. It is to break up a log jam. 
10. Logs are sometimes sent down steep 
slopes 


Li. Sawmills built on harbors have 

for logs and lumber. 
12. Trough-shaped chutes which hold water 

are called 

Niagara Falls 

a log jam 

spruce and fir 

in the spring 

in trough-shaped 
chutes 

cheap power and water 


flumes 

the United States 

dangerous work 

the deep snow makes 
sledding possible 

wood pulp 

cheap transportation 


II. Choose the correct answer to each of the 
following questions from the list below. 

1. In which province are the largest nickel 
mines in the world? 

2. In how many places is nickel found? 

3. Nickel is alloyed with what other min- 
erals to make nickel silver? 

4. What is a substance often used in making 
bridges, railroad rails at curves, and automo- 
bile gears and axles? 
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§. What mineral can be woven into cloth? 

6. From what province comes nearly all the 
asbestos in the world? 

7. Name something covered with asbestos. 

8. What will asbestos not do? 

9. Iron, silver, gold, copper, lead, and coal 
deposits make what industry important in 
Canada? 

10. Why have many of the mineral deposits 
not been mined? 


only a few too hard to get 


nickel steel Ontario 
Quebec copper and zinc 
burn asbestos 
furnace pipe mining 


Il. If the sentence is true, write T after it; if 
it is not true, write F after it. 

1. More furs come from Canada than from 
the United States. 

2. Better furs come from the colder coun- 
tries. 

3. An animal’s fur does not protect it from 
the cold. 

4. The life of a trapper is an easy one. 

§. Rabbit fur makes the best coats. 

6. Trappers use various methods of catching 
animals. 

7. Where the winters are long and cold the 
animals grow beautiful heavy fur. 

8. Trappers are gone about a month on their 
trip to the north woods. 

9. A trapper’s life is a lonely one. 

10. A trapper often goes by steamer and 
then by canoe to a good fur region. 

11. He sometimes builds several cabins in 
the region. 

12. He is gone about nine months. 

13. He sells his furs directly to a department 
store. 

14. He knows the news of the world because 
he reads a newspaper every night. 








15. At the trading post he sells the furs he 
has gathered. 

16. Sometimes the radio brings him news oj 
the world. 

17. The United States buys only a few fur 
from Canada. 

18. Some of the finest coats are made from 
sable and mink. 

19. Manufacturers sometimes make felt hat 
from rabbit fur. 

20. In some parts of Canada there are farms 
where fur-bearing animals are raised, such a 
the fox, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, and 


skunk. 


IV. After cach phrase in the numbered list 
write the letter of the matching phrase in th 
lettered list. 

1. A man could work from May to Septem- 
ber harvesting wheat from Texas to Canada 
because 

2. Winter wheat is sown in the fall because 

3. Spring wheat is sown in the spring be 
cause 

4. A few men can do the work on a ver 
large wheat farm because 

§. Modern labor-saving machinery is espe 
cially practical for the Canadian wheat farmer 
because 

6. Wheat can be grown in Canada because 

7. The largest grain elevators in the world 
are found at Port Arthur and Fort William 
because 

8. Wheat is shipped by boat because 

9. The United States uses more wheat tha 
Canada because 

10. Wheat is put in grain elevators 

11. Combines are used on the large wheat 
farms because 

a. they use modern machinery. 

b. it is so much cheaper to move heav) 
freight by water than by rail. 

c. in some places wheat cannot live in the 
ground through the long, cold winter. 

d. the North American wheat belt stretche 
a long distance from south to north. 

e. there are so many more people in 
United States. 

f._ it can live in the ground during winter. 

yg. they both cut and thresh the wheat. 

h. the summer days are long. 

i. to store it until it is needed. 

j. his farm is on a level plain. 

k. so much wheat is brought there be 
shipped on large boats. (For key, see page 
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A Hygiene Test 


Alice Cook Fuller 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


gdect the word or phrase which correctly fin- 
ishes the statement. 

|. When you force the air out of your lungs 
in breathing you are said to 

a. inhale. 
b. exhale. 
c. expire. 
d. hold your breath. 

2. Tight belts, waists, corsets, and so on, are 
bad for the health because they 

a. are too tight to be comfortable when 
walking. 

b. force you to maintain a very poor pos 
ture. 

c. crowd the lungs, thus hindering their 
free action. 

d. hinder active play. 

}. Both oxygen and carbon dioxide are classi- 

hed as 
a. solids. 
b. liquids. 
c. gases. 

4. The exchange of the blood’s load of car- 
bon dioxide for oxygen always takes place in 
the 

a. lungs. 
b. heart. 
c. stomach. 
d. muscles. 

§. Working in a sunless locality, whether in- 
doors or outdoors, is less healthful than it would 
be in a place where the sun enters for a part 
of the day, because 

a. the sunshine makes the dust particles 
lighter. 

b. sunshine 
darkness. 


looks more cheerful than 
c. the sun’s rays help to kill most of the 
harmful bacteria which are to be found in 
dust. 

6. We find many of our most excellent foods 

among plants because 

a. plants gather food elements from the 

soil, air, and water, and work them over 

in such a way that, when the plants are 

eaten, these substances become a part of 

the body. 

b. they taste so good. 

c. they are easy to chew and usually easy 

to digest. 

. Stored-up fat in the body helps to 

a. keep the body cool. 

b. retain the body’s heat. 

c. cool the body in hot weather and keep 

it warm in cold weather. 

- Food values are measured in 

a. pounds or ounces. 

b. meters or kilometers. 

c. feet or inches. 

d. calories. 

9. We should eat some uncooked foods be- 

‘ause cooking destroys most of the 
a. flavor. 
b, proteins. 
¢. attractive appearance. 
d. vitamins. 
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10. The three great classes of food needed 
for bodily health are 
a. potatoes, meat, and bread. 
b. milk, bread, and fruit. 
¢. proteins, carbohydrates, and fats. 
11. Food to be easily digested should be 
a. fried. 
b. boiled, baked, or broiled. 
c. heavily seasoned. 
12. Impure water may be made safe for 
drinking purposes by 
a. allowing it to stand and settle. 
b. boiling it thoroughly. ° 
c. putting it in a refrigerator. 


13. If you were selecting a dinner which 

would be fattening, you would choose 
a. trout, potatoes, lettuce salad, green peas, 
and gelatine dessert. 
b. roast pork with gravy, banana and nut 
salad, hot biscuits, butter, and mince pie. 
c. roast veal, tomato salad, fresh aspar- 
agus, green beans, and fresh fruit. 

14. After food has left the stomach, two im- 
portant fluids are injected into it to further 
aid digestion. These fluids are 

a. gastric juice and water. 
b. bile and gastric juice. 
c. pancreatic juice and bile. 

15. It would greatly aid a person’s digestion 
if, immediately following a meal, he would 

a. take time to think over his worries. 
b, study hard for an hour. 
c. read something very exciting. 
d. 


relax and rest. (For key, see page 67) 


A Test on Famous Composers and Their Works 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


1. Listed below are a number of famous musi- 
cal compositions and composers. After the 
number of each composition, write the letter 
of the composer who wrote it. 
1. Beautiful Blue Danube 

. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 

. Fifth Symphony 

. The Merry Widow (waltz) 

. Humoresque 

. Spring Song 

. Hansel and Gretel 

. In the Hall of the Mountain King 
. Serenade 

. Cradle Song 

. Waltz of the Flowers 
. Oh! Susanna 
. Anvil Chorus 
Finlandia 

. Minuet (from Don Giovanni) 

. The Messiah 
. Franz Lehar 

. Engelbert Humperdinck 

. Wolfgang Mozart 
. Franz Schubert 
Giuseppe Verdi 

Johann Strauss, Jr. 
. Georg Handel 
. Ludwig van Beethoves 

i. Felix Mendelssohn 

j. Johannes Brahms 

k. James Bland 

l. Edvard Grieg 
m. Peter Tchaikovsky 

n. Jean Sibelius 

o. Stephen Foster 

p. Anton Dvorak 
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U. If the statement is true, write T after it; if 
it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Francis Scott Key composed the music for 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

2. Stephen Foster wrote songs that have been 
sung in minstrel shows. 


3. Gilbert and Sullivan wrote a series of 
light operas. 

4. Edward MacDowell was a violinist. 

§. Johann Bach was well known for his or- 
gan music. 

6. Anton Dvorak was a French composer. 

7. Robert Schumann was one of the greatest 
of romantic composers. 

8. Franz Schubert died at a very old age. 

9. Richard Wagner wrote many operas. 

10. Johann Strauss, Jr., was known as the 
“Waltz King.” 

11. The Marriage of Figaro, an opera, was 
written by Felix Mendelssohn. 

12. Ludwig van Beethoven’s life was filled 
with joy and humor. 

13. Peter Tchaikovsky was a Russian com- 
poser, 

14. “Ave Maria” is the name of a famous 
composition by Jean Sibelius. 

15. “The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s 
Halls” was composed by Thomas Moore. 

16. Franz Liszt was a famous American 
composer. 

17. “Santa Lucia” is a Spanish boat song. 


ILI. Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which makes the statement correct. 

1. “Tenting Tonight” is a song of the 
(World War, Civil War, War of 1812). 

2. “Annie Laurie” is a folk song of the 
(Scotch, Russians, English). 

3. “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
should be classified as a (folk song, patriotic 
song, religious song). 

4. “Old Black Joe” was composed by 
(Emmett, Bland, Foster). 

§. The “Hallelujah Chorus” was composed 
by (Handel, Haydn, Liszt). 

6. Mozart was born in (London, Salzburg, 
Berlin). 

7. Fidelio is the work of (Sullivan, Wagner, 
Beethoven). (For key, see page 67) 
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“Lady with a Lute”. . Jan Vermeer 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


PERHAPS the most perfect portrait of seven- 
teenth-century Holland is to be found in the 
fine examples of her genre painters, such as 
Metsu, Pieter de Hooch, and Vermeer. Theirs 
are not monumental subjects, but the homely 
scenes of everyday life. Their pictures give 
us an insight into the Dutchman’s love of fine 
fabrics, handsome interiors, and good living. 
His seafaring life is reflected in the objects that 
adorn his home and in the maps that indi- 
cate an interest in the world. Of all the genre 
painters Vermeer is the aristocrat, the artist 
who saw more than the objects before him. 


B® HERE is a Dutch woman of long 

ago, who tunes her lute to sing a 
song. She gazes out of the casement 
window as if she were dreaming. She is 
really all alone, but there is an expres- 
sion in her eyes that tells us she is think- 
We know by the 
cool, clear colors in the picture and by 


ing about someone. 


the faraway look on the woman’s face 
that it will be a pensive song that she 
will sing. 

The lute and the harpsichord, which 
is something like a piano, are very old 
musical instruments. Long ago people 
enjoyed singing to their accompani- 
ment. To be able to play some musical 
instrument, and to sing, were among 
the chief accomplishments of women 
of that period. These achievements 
are still well worth attaining. 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


The famous artist who painted this 
picture was Jan Vermeer of Delft, 


Holland. 


homes, gentle, refined women, and 


He was a lover of beautiful 


He painted almost all of 
He liked to 


show light, sunshine, and deep shadows 


great men. 
his pictures about them. 


in his paintings. 

If we look at this picture carefully 
we shall understand why Vermeer was 
a great painter. He knew how to plan 
his shapes so that there was a perfect 
pattern of dark and light, bright and 
dull, colors. The heavy chair and the 
robe in the foreground are very dark 
green and brown. The light plays on 
the green table cover, making it light- 
er; while the most important part, the 
woman and the lute, is lightest and 
brightest. How perfectly the map 
hangs on the gray-yellow wall. What 
rich notes the chair, the tile floor, and 
the casement window give. 

It is as if Vermeer had thrown open a 
casement window that we might look 
back to his time. What we see stirs 
our thoughts to happy things. 

LOCATION .OF THE ORIGINAL: 


THe MertrrorotrraN MuseEUuM OF ART, 
New York 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Do you know how to play a musical 
instrument? Do you like to sing? Do 
you like to listen to music? What kind 
of songs do you like best, sad or joyous? 
Have you ever seen a guitar played? 

Does a lute seem the proper musical 
instrument for a woman who wears 
velvet and pearls? What are some of 
the things in the picture which tell us 
that this woman is well-to-do? What 
does the map on the wall tell us about 
the Dutch? 

Do you know a story about Holland 
which tells of the prosperous burghers? 
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Have you seen other pictures that tell 
much about the things they loved? 
Name all the ways that Vermeer has 
given us a feeling of light, air, and tex- 
Tell why the artist 
had the light falling on the woman’s 


ture of material. 


face. Tell why he has the foreground 
in shadow. Name all the colors used; 
count the number of different tones. 
Find out all you can about early mu- 
sic and musical instruments. Listen to 
music that was written in the seven- 


How does it differ 


from the music we have today? 


teenth century. 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” (Victor 
22081). 

Lully: “Air Tendre et Courante” (Victo, 
1663). 

Lully: “Au Clair de la Lune” (Victor 20351), 

Peri: Music from first opera, Euridice (Victor 
21752). 


Books AND Poems 


Eckford, Eugenia: Wonder Windows (Dutton). 
“Tiles of Delft,” a story about Vermeer, 
La Prade, Ernest: Alice in Orchestralia, for. 
word by Walter Damrosch (Doubleday 

Doran). 

Thompson, Blanche Jennings: More Silver Pen. 
nies (Macmillan). “‘Reflection,” by Lew 
Sarett. . 

Wiggin, K. D.; and Smith, N. A.: Golden 
Numbers (Doubleday Doran). “Orphew 
with His Lute,” from King Henry VIII, by 
William Shakespeare. 


PICTURES 


“A Girl Reading a Letter,” by Vermeer (No. 
67, Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“The Concert,” by Terborch (Artext Prints, 
Inc.). 

“The Magic Pipe,” by Roos (THE INstRucton, 
May, 1932). 

“Child with Instrument,” by Saul (Tue In- 
STRUCTOR, May, 1933). 

“The Harp Player,” by Harunobu (Tue Iv- 
sTRUCTOR, May, 1935). 


The Artist 


M IN THE year 1632, in the city of Delft, 

Holland, one Jan Vermeer (yahn_ fair- 
mair) was born and baptized. It is known that 
his father was Reynier Janzoon Vermeer and 
his mother Dingnum Balthasars. Until the time 
when he married Catharina Bolenes in 168, 
there is no record of his life. It is thought that 
for a short time he studied with Karel Fabritius, 
a pupil of Rembrandt’s. Then in 1662, he was 
made Dean of the Guild of St. Luke, to which 
he had been admitted in the year of his mat- 
riage. This honor again came to him in 1670. 
When he was at the height of his fame, he died, 
at the age of forty-three. 

Vermeer hardly ever experienced the comfort 
that money can give, but he had the capacit) 
to love life, people, and beauty. His great ge 
ius made up for what he lacked in mater 
things. It is said that many a butchers a 
baker’s bill was paid with a picture whic 
brought him but a few florins, but which to- 
day is priceless. His family was large, and do- 
mestic demands were great. It is known re 
he turned his hand to making designs for we 
popular Dutch tiles to augment his income. 

Unlike his contemporaries who used the trans 
parent brown foundation (Continued om pase 
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If this page does not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
teach, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need, 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 


A 4 


Say "Good night"and 
"Good morning" to your 
family. 


at Home 














SELMA E. HERR a 


Ball State Teachers College, 














Be a qood listener. 














U.S. 
MAIL 


Assistant Professor 
of Education, 


Muncie, Indiana 
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_ break it. 


lf you make a promise, 


Never open or read 
another person's mail. 
= 
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Be cheerful in doing 
favors for others. 
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Be as polite to your 
own family as you are 
to other people. 











Wuricu or THest THincs Do Pourre PEopLE Do? 


Giggle and whisper in a group. 
Try to please others. 

Try to attract attention. 

Slam doors. 

Interrupt a conversation. 

Ask personal questions. 


7. Treat older people kindly. 

8. Pick up a package which some- 
one drops. 

9. Do favors promptly. 

10. Chew gum in public. 

11. Boast about their parents. 


n= we he 
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Courtesy Comes to the Classroom 


A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


@ THE wonders accomplished by an inten- 

sive study of courtesy are sometimes sur- 
prising to witness. The example set by the 
teacher and her incidental correction of indi- 
vidual children are potent factors in develop- 
ing a Wholesome, happy classroom atmosphere, 
but they are not always sufficient. 

The following outline is fairly complete and 
elastic. After analyzing carefully the habits 
of her own current group of children, the 
teacher should select only those topics in which 
she feels they need special training. 


OBJECTIVES 


I. To acquaint children with commonly ac- 
cepted standards of behavior. 

ll. To make these forms of behavior a matter 
of habit. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY 


I, Conversational behavior. 
A. Making introductions. 

1. Order of introductions. 
a) Younger person to older. 
b) Man or boy to woman or girl. 

2. How we make introductions, 
a) “Jane, this is my sister, Mary.” 
b) “Edith, I wonder whether you know 
Jack Morris?” 
c) “Mother, may I present my teacher, 
Miss Brown?” 

3. How we answer an introduction. 
a) “How do you do, Miss Brown.” 
b) “Hello, Jack. I’m glad to meet a 
friend of Mary’s.” 

B. Greetings. 

1. How we make a greeting. 
a) “Good morning, Miss Brown.” 
b) “How do you do, Mr. Nelson.” 
c) “How do you do.” (When greet- 
ing more than one person.) 

2. Boys should lift caps. 
a4) When they meet a girl or woman ac- 
quaintance who is alone or with others. 
b) When walking with a woman or 
girl and meeting someone she knows. 

C. Answering questions. 

1. Follow answer with name of person be- 

ing addressed. “Yes, Mother.” 

2. Avoid “Uh-huh,” and “Yeah.” 

3. Explain failure to hea: or understand. 
a) “I beg pardon, Mr. Jackson, but I 
didn’t understand your question.” 

b) “I’m sorry. What did you say?” 
D. Interrupting and contradicting. 

1. Interrupt or contradict only when ab- 

solutely necessary. 

2. How to make an interruption. (Wait 

for the first break in the conversation.) 
a) “I beg your pardon, Mother. May I 
ask you a question?” 

b) “I’m sorry, Tom, but may I in- 
terrupt you for a moment?” 
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CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Assistant Professor of 
Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming 


The girl or boy who 

can remember always 
to be courteous and 
kind finds much hap- 
piness in the world. 


3. How to make a contradiction. 
a) “I beg your pardon, Miss Brown, 
but I thought the meeting was to be the 
third of the month.” 
b) “Excuse me, Bill, but Coach said to 
be on the field at three instead of four.” 
E. Acknowledging gifts or asking favors. 
1. “Thank you.” 
2. “If you please.” 
II. Behavior in the home. 
A. Relation to other members. 

1. Things for boys to do. 

a) Open doors for women and girls. 
b) Rise when a woman or girl comes 
into the room. 

c) Help Mother or any other woman to 
find a seat. 

d) Pick up and return articles that have 
been dropped. 

2. Things for both girls and boys to do. 
4) Open doors for persons who are car- 
rying bundles. 

b) Always greet members of the-fam- 

ily and house guests with a cheerful 

“Good morning.” 

c) Try to avoid walking in front of 

people. (If absolutely necessary, be 
sure to excuse yourself.) 

d) Be careful not to scatter playthings 

over the floor and leave them there. 

¢) Knock before entering the room of 

some other member of the family. 

f) Leave other people’s letters and pri- 

vate property alone. 

B. Party and visiting behavior. 
1. Conduct for the host and hostess. 

a) Welcome guests cordially and make 

them feel at home. 

b) Take guests immediately to your 

mother to be introduced or greeted if 

she is ready to receive them. 

c) Consult the wishes of your guests 

about games, and share playthings. 

d) When the time comes for guests to 

go, help them find their wraps and in- 

vite them to come again. 





Harold M. Lambert 


2. Conduct for the guests. 
4) Greet both host (or hostess) and his 
(or her) mother pleasantly and quietly. 
b) Use playthings carefully. 
c) When leaving, thank your host and 
his mother for a good time. 
d) Ask your playmates to come to your 
house. 
C. Table manners. 
1. Use of the napkin. 
a) Unfold only once. 
b) If you have to cough or sneeze, cov- 
er your mouth with your napkin and 
turn your head aside. 
c) At the close of the meal, lay the 
napkin at the left of your plate. Re- 
fold it only if you are to use it for an- 
other meal. 
2. Use of table silver. 
a) Avoid playing with the silver. 
b) Use only one hand to carry food to 
your mouth. Leave the other lying 
quietly in your lap when you are not 
using it to cut your food. 
c) In filling your soup spoon, push it 
slowly away from you. Take the soup 
only from the side of the spoon. 
d) Avoid spearing things with your 
fork. 
e) Avoid leaving a spoon standing in 
your cup or glass. Lay it quietly on 
the saucer or service plate when you are 
not using it. 
f) When not in use, the knife should 
lie across the plate. 
g) To cut your meat, hold the fork in 
your left hand, prongs down, and the 
knife in your right hand. After a 
small piece of meat is cut, take the fork 
in your right hand and use it to con- 
vey the meat to your mouth. Cut 
only one piece at a time and eat it be- 
fore you cut another piece. 
4) Lay your knife and fork parallel on 
your empty plate when you have fin- 
ished eating. (Continued on page 74) 
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See page 69 for suggestions for using this peti 
RALPH AvER 
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Rochester, New York 


RALPH H. AVERY 


A Health Poster 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, 
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mallet. He taps short 
light blows to hollow 
out his log birdhouse. 
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Observe how this boy - a 
holds his chisel and | 


Bond Photo 
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BLUEBIRD HOME FROM PACKING BOX 


FOR ROBINS FROM PACKING BOX 


Birdhouses for Spring 


FOR ALL GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


B® SOME birds build their homes in hollow, dead parts of trees rather than 

out in the open crotch of a tree, on the ground, or in bushes. A woodpecker 
has a long beak to use for chiseling his way into the soft dead wood. A blue- 
bird or a wren, not being equipped with the necessary kind of beak, often moves 
into the unused home of some other bird. Children who provide homes for 
birds that ordinarily seek nesting quarters in some hollow tree or abandoned 
nest do their part toward keeping the birds with us. 

The birdhouses described this month are those which are most likely to attract 
birds that will nest in artificial homes. ‘They are simple to build and can be made 
from material that is easy to obtain. Some of them are shown in the photograph 
in the lower right-hand corner of this page. 

The raw materials may be many or few, according to the imagination of the 
pupils collecting them. The following are enough to start with: flowerpots, 
gourds, coconut shells, wooden packing boxes, tree bark, straight twigs and 
branches, small fireplace logs, shingles, cheeseboxes, small nail kegs, and tin 
cans. 

Five of the simpler types of bird homes have been selected for description. 
They will be discussed in order of difficulty in building. By presenting the 
five designs to a class with the suggestion that each (Continued on page 60) 
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It is necessary to get the brace 
and bit started properly when 
boring an entrance hole (right). 
Various types of houses, shel- 
ters, and feeders (below) are 
approved by the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. aunt See 
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A PICTURE FRAME AND CARDS 


PAPER CUTTING ADAPTED FROM THAT DONE BY THE 
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The picture frame can be cut from a piece of light- 
weight cardboard and a piece of heavy construction paper, 
the size and shape determined by the picture to be inserted. 
Cut a square, round, or oval opening in one piece for the 
front. The oval shape is pleasing, but hard to cut. In 
this case, however, the edges are hidden by the petals of 
the flowers, so if the general outline is even, a little dis- 
crepancy in the line would not matter. 
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MH THE Polish peasants make very elaborate cut-paper designs—intricate borders, fig- ) 
ures, and flowers; and, strange to say, these designs are cut with large sheep shears, 
held near the points. The designs on these two pages are simple, but very effective, 


if good colors are combined. Let the children select their own colors and arrange- 
ments. All these articles were made from scraps of colored paper. 
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FOR MOTHERS DAY #2 


. POLISH PEASANTS . . . . . MAREL BETSY HILL 








al From small squares of gaily colored papers fold and 
] cut flowers as shown in 1 and 2. The cutouts will 





be greatly improved by irregularity in size, shape, 
and color. Cut the small leaves like A, and the 
larger, with center veining, like B. 

Paste the two pieces of the frame together at the 
top and bottom, or fasten them with gummed paper. 
A band of color could be drawn on with water color 
or crayon at the edge of the gummed paper. Place the 
flowers irregularly as shown, and paste them so that 
they overlap and come over the edges of the opening, 


keeping the general shape. A cord can be pasted at 3 
the top on the back with gummed paper, if the frame 
is to hang; or a support of cardboard can be pasted 
on, if it is to stand. The photograph can easily be 
inserted between the two picces of the frame. 

The card at the upper right of the opposite page 
is made from flowers, cut in the shape of 3, from 
lavender or purple paper. Encourage originality in 
design and in choice of mounting paper. 

An attractive wastebasket can be decorated with 
the flower on this page. Two large flowers alternating 
with two smaller ones would be just as effective as the 
arrangement shown. The parts of the blossoms could 
be of different colors, and the leaves of various shades 
of green. The bands on the basket should blend 

: with the color of the flowers. 
oe To make this design, cut out the parts of the flow- 
eras shown. The dotted lines indicate folds. First 














ight- paste on the stem, which is merely a long narrow 
ape, strip of green paper. The flower should be of three 
srted, | Stades of blending colors. Paste the largest and light- 
+ the | ®t On first; then paste a bit lower, but overlapping, 
bt the next smaller size of the middle shade; and last, 
Js of | Paste the smallest and darkest. Cut the four pairs of 


A: 


leaves from the patterns given. Paste the smallest at the top, and the others in graduated 
sizes down to the bottom of the stem. Borders of blending colors can be drawn with 
crayons or paints. The same design can be used for a wall decoration, a portfolio, a 
book cover, the top of a box, a lamp shade, or for a variety of other purposes. 
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Why Not Have a 


(May-SDay (Paty? 








@ CHILDREN will greatly enjoy making attractive table decorations 
for a May-day party. The ones shown on this page are simple and 
inexpensive. 

If the surface of the table is unattractive, it may be covered with 
some light-colored paper. 

The Maypole centerpiece is made of a 14” dowel, 14” long, painted 
with poster paint and placed upright in a ball of oily nonhardening 
clay. A 5” collar is made of construction paper and decorated with 
pastel-colored flowers and green leaves. It is used to cover the clay at 
the base of the pole. Some 4” “ribbons” are cut from colored con- 
struction paper, spread evenly as spokes in a wheel, and fastened to the 
top of the pole with a thumbtack, which is then covered by pasting 
a flower and leaves over it. 

A ribbon from the Maypole is attached to each piace card (not 
shown in the drawing). The ends of the extra ribbons are fastened to 
the table, between the place cards, with thumbtacks or pins which are 
covered with paper flowers. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 
CATHERINE E. MARTIN 




















The tulip place cards are first cut from white construction pap 
Then the petals, stem, and leaves are cut from colored constructioé 
paper and pasted on. a 

By folding a circle of white typing paper in half and then in chitts 
and cutting a design such as the one shown at upper left, lace-pape 
doilies are made. Doilies of different sizes can be planned for use ¥° 
the various dishes on the table. 

To make a small May basket, a 3” circle of construction pape 
a scalloped edge, a strip of construction paper (Coztinued om pase ° 
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igure Drawing in the Classroom 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


E. GRETCHEN WAHL 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Chisholm, Minnesota 





§ A SUBJECT never tiresome to children 

is drawing figures. When they are given 
i Opportunity to draw their classmates, 
they attack their drawing lesson with added 
Zest, 

All figure drawing is based on some pro 
portion which iS simple for the children lo 
remember. ‘They are told that the figure is 
about five or five and one half heads high, 
and that they must plan the placing of the 
head on the paper so that they are able to 
include all of the figure on one sheet. Using 
d circle for the head, they then measure to 
we where the waist and the feet will be 
drawn on the paper. 

In figure painting with tempera paints, a 
light sketch of the posed figure is made first 
with pencil. When this sketch is satisfac- 
tory as to proportion and placement, the 
children apply the paint, using any color 
they wish for dressing the figure. 1 find 
that when they use tempera paint the chil 
wot} dren eliminate much of the detail that they 
usually put in their crayon drawings. It 
» paper's difficult for them to show shadows with 
tructioo f Paint, so they work in large flat surfaces. 





When figure cutting is attempted, one 
1 thirds child assumes a pose and the rest of the class 
ce- pape’ sketch the figure in the air. When they have 
se unde! the swing of the pose, they try cutting it 
'tom colored paper. 

per wit! Attractive backgrounds may be cut or the 
page & figures may be pasted on plain paper. 
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Flowering Bushes and Trees 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HM THESE pages will help you to draw deco- 

rative bushes and trees. Perhaps you have 
wanted to draw flowering bushes like lilacs, 
snowballs, syringas, and so on. Many children 
say, “My bushes look like trees. I don’t want 
them that way.” Others say, “I want to make 
some trees and bushes with blossoms. I don’t 
know how to do it.” These repeated remarks 
from children every spring prompted this ar- 
ticle. 

Let us take up the first point. Bushes are 
more squatty than trees and are broader in 
proportion to their height. Usually the tree 
starts out of the ground with one trunk that 
goes up a way before it branches off. It can 
be drawn taller than a bush. Often there are 
many openings between the branches of a tree, 
but some bushes are airy too. We have shown 


here some rather solid bushes to help you to 
make your drawings so that they will look 
like bushes. 

To take up the second point—how to draw 
the blossoms. It is not necessary always to 
draw every blossom. Often some blossoms are 
still in bud and are not so conspicuous as others 
that are full-blown. Sometimes the sun hits 
one part of the tree or bush and makes the 
blossoms show more on that part. 

Some children say, “I can’t make wavy 
lines.” Now that really isn’t very hard. Just 
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let your pencil go in and out. Perhaps the fil. 
lowing steps will help. 
Bushes— 

Start with three or four lines to show the 
bottom of each bush. Follow the steps x 
shown in the drawings below. All the line 
need not be connected. The bushes look mor 
airy if open spaces are left between the lines 
Lilacs often grow in clusters, as shown. The 
foliage in each of these bushes is made with 
different kinds of lines. We hope that you 
will try to make other kinds of lines as well. 

You will enjoy making an oblong pictur 
with these bushes and other original bushe: 
One such picture is shown at the top of this 
page to illustrate how interesting such a prob- 
lem can be. Some bushes are pecking ther 
heads over the hill. The clouds help to make 


the sky more interesting. If you have some 


white blossoms, the white clouds will repeat the 
It is often interesting 


white in your bushes. 
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ina picture or design to repeat the white in 
diferent parts of the composition that you are 
making. 

When you paint a decorative picture, you 
can play with the colors. For example, one 
cloud could be lavender and lilacs in the picture 
could be lavender too. If some clouds are 
pink, the flowers on some bushes could be the 
color to match the clouds. You could make a 
little brook very blue to match a blue sky. 
You could paint a road of red or yellow or 
even orange. Little flowers scattered about in 
the grass will keep it from looking too plain. 
Purple and white violets and many-colored 
crocuses would be appropriate. 

Knowing how to draw bushes will help you 
tomake your spring stage scenery interesting. 
Suggestions for coloring lilac bushes with wax 
crayons— 

Draw the bush with light pencil lines. Draw 
the lines for the lilacs with purple, pressing 


hard to make these lines rather dark. Fill in 
the lilacs with lighter purple. Draw the lines 
for the branches black. Draw the lines for 
the leaves dark green. Fill in the rest of the 
bush yellow-green. One of the most impor- 
tant points is to draw the lines dark. These 
dark lines are for the purpose of giving accent 
to the drawing. They are necessary. 
Suggestions for coloring bushes with tempera 
paint— 

Perhaps you would like to make pink blos- 
soms. Draw the bush with light pencil lines 
on yellow or white paper. Paint the flowers 
white. Add a little pink to the flowers. Do 
not make each blossom the same shade of pink. 
Leave some blossoms almost white with just a 
Make other blossoms 
a deeper pink. Make still other blossoms most- 
ly light pink with some parts a deep pink. 
Let these blossoms thoroughly dry before paint- 
ing the green foliage of the bush. 


little pink on one side. 


Paint the lines around the edge of the bush 
dark green. While these lines are still wet, 
paint the rest of the bush yellow-green. If 
you want the bushes to look springlike, you 
must use yellow-green, not blue-green. You 
must use light green also, for spring foliage has 
the light-green color of new leaves. 

Making trees and bushes with colored chalk— 

Sketch the bush with light pencil lines. Rub 
white chalk in places where the blossoms will 
be. Rub some pink or yellow into the white 
chalk for blossoms. Rub some yellow on the 
bush. On top of the yellow, rub green, and 
shade it so that the green is yellower in some 
places than in others. 

Trees— 

Begin at the bottom. Sketch the trunk and 
then the largest branches. Sketch the smaller 
branches carefully. Then sketch some lines to 
show the shapes of the foliage. Suggest the 
blossoms and foliage with (Continued on page 70) 
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LEARN TO PLAY ToceTer 


PEACEABLY 














@ PEACE and good will can be expressed in a 
variety of posters. Two suggestions are of- 


Posters for Ma fered here. The international aspect of games 
and sports, and the universal appeal of humani- 
RALPH H. AVERY tarian service, such as that given by the Red 


Cross and the Ice Patrol, are other examples. 
Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York The desi . : 
e designs on this page may also be used for 

Child Health Day and National Music Week. 











AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


RALPH Aver 
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, Tis (May 


Now ’tis the mer-ry month of May. 





fun, tra-la - la; Come join us in the _ fun. 


sweet - est May-time mel - 0 - dies, 


with de - light. 
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Love-ly — blos-soms of the spring From the wood-lands let us bring. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


FOR ALL GRADES 
ee 














WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


Come, let us crown the Queen to- day. 


Come, join us in the 


While rob-ins sing from leaf-y trees The 


In and out with step so light We shall wind the May - pole 


Come, join us in the fun, tra-la - la; Come join us in the fun. 
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THE MAYPOLE 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


See the tall Maypole. 
It points toward the sky, 
With red and white streamers 


That flutter and fly. 


We will help wind it 
The first day of May, 
And weave a bright pattern 
With ribbons so gay. 


FLOWERS FOR MOTHER 


CLARA RADER 


I never have a special day 

To give flowers to my mother; 
I give them to her every day 

To show how much I love her. 


When I sweep the kitchen floor, 
Or care for baby brother, 

Run on errands, or make the beds, 
I’m giving flowers to Mother. 


It’s lots of fun pretending 
And to hear my mother say, 
“Thank you, dear, for all the flowers 
You've given me today.” 


A SONG FOR PEACE DAY 


CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 


Peace Day! It comes in balmy May, 


When soft winds blow and skies are blue. 


But we should seek peace every day, 
In all we say, in all we do. 


Each one of us can take some part 
In stilling hatreds, making peace. 
Each one of us, with kindly heart, 
Can help the useless conflicts cease. 


At home, at school, where’er we are, 
We each can do our bit, you know— 
Alert to heal the feuds which mar, 
As down the path of peace we go. 


Each one of us may voice a prayer 
That warring nations may disband, 

And thankful be that war’s red glare 
Does not demolish our fair land. 


Peace Day! O let us each help speed 
The day when wars shall be no more! 
When every nation is agreed 
That strife shall cease on ev’ry shore! 


wa (Pro _— 


MAY 


ANNA E. OVERTON 


(Tune: “Lightly Row’) 


Lovely May, lovely May, 

Treads where diamond dewdrop lies, 
With her bright sunshine robe 

Decked with butterflies. 


Welcome, lovely, lovely May, 

We could wish you longer stay; 
Apple blooms scent the air 

In the merry May. 


THE MASTER KEYS 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


If sometimes you should forget 
The rules of proper etiquette, 

Here are the master keys. 

A heart that is kind, 

And a thoughtful mind, 

You can always rely on these, 


MOTHER'S HELPERS 


EFFIE CRAWFORD 
(An exercise for Mother's Day.) 


ALL— 
We are Mother’s helpers, ready every day 
To do what she asks us, in a cheerful way. 


FIRST CHILD— 
I can sweep the kitchen. Here’re my pan and 
broom. 
And when I have finished, you should see the 
room. 


SECOND CHILD— 
I will do the dusting, do it all with care. 
Furniture I'll polish, no spots anywhere. 


THIRD CHILD— 
I don’t mind the dishes. With this cloth so 
white, 


I will dry and shine them till they’re clean 
and bright. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
I bring in fuel, either coal or wood, 
Saving Mother footsteps, as children should. 


ALL— 
Yes, we're Mother’s helpers, and we're here 
to tell 
That today is her day and we love her well. 





MAGIC GIFTS 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


Two things you can give away, 
And yet they'll still belong to you— 
A kind and gracious word you say, 
And a thoughtful deed you do. 


MAY 


METTA TAYLOR 


I opened my eyes to another day— 
The birds were singing 

As if to say: 

“Wake up, everybody. 

It’s morning! 


It’s May!” 


KINDNESS 


ESTHER LEE CARTER 


Kindness is the golden seed 
We strew about each day, 

Bringing joy to other hearts 
Along life’s busy way. 


Warmed by loving, friendly thoughts, 
And sunned by happy smiles, 

They grow and blossom cheerfully 
To brighten many trials. 


And as we gather day by day 
The flowers of friendship true, 

We find that sowing kindly seeds 
Is a joyful thing to do. 


SWING SONG 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Perhaps I'll never really sail 
Across the ocean wide; 

Perhaps I'll never touch the earth 
Upon the other side; 

Perhaps I'll never climb the Alps 
Or ever see Peiping; 

But I've a traveling game I play 
While swinging in my swing. 


I go up high—so very high— 
And then I say to me, 

“Now you are sailing far across 
A deep and rolling sea.” 

And when I’ve crossed that ocean blue, 
Why, then I just pretend 

The sailing swing will carry me 


To London or Lands End. 


So off I go to see the world, 
To see each splendid land: 
The Blarney Stone in Ireland, 
The desert’s golden sand, 

A gondola in Venice, 
A bullfight in old Spain. 
And then before we know it 
I’m swinging home again! 
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SHOPPING WITH MOTHER 


ELEANOR DENNIS 


When Mother needs things from the store 
| help her, though I’m only four. 


But when we walk along the street 
| never see a thing but feet. 


When I grow up as big as you 
I'll watch the people’s faces too. 


OUR TASK 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Just being happy all day long, 
And making others happy, too, 
Trying our best to right each wrong, 
This is the task we have to do. 


Just being brave and being kind, 
Doing our bit, however small, 

Playing the game, and playing fair, 
Doing our best, that’s really all. 


THE BLUE JAY 


RALPH MARCELLINO 


A noisy blue jay in the tree 

Outside my window screamed at me. 
“Get up, get up,” the blue jay said. 
“Get up, get up, you sleepyhead!” 


“All right,” I said to the noisy jay. 
‘I'm getting up. Now go away.” 
“Get up,” he screamed again and fled 
To waken others still in bed. 


THE VEGETABLES’ CIRCUS 


MARION DOYLE 


The Turnip turned himself into 
A white and purple top; 

He spun and spun and spun until 
I thought he’d never stop! 


The String Beans danced a tango— 
The way those Beans could bend! 
The Onion played at tragedy 
And shed tears without end. 


The Spinach and the Lettuce 
In ballet skirts were seen: 
The first wore ruffled emerald, 

The other silver green. 


The Squash and the Tomato clowned 
And told each other jokes, 

While Messrs. Corn and Carrot 
Waltzed with the Artichokes. 


The Cabbages played audience 
And sat in stolid rows, 

Wept at the actors’ funny pranks 
And laughed at all their woes! 
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MAKING THE VEGETABLES HAPPY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MYRTLE VORST SHEPPARD 


Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 





Mam: Bey th 





Sas 





(As the curtain rises, the Vegetables are dis- 
covered in a group at the back of the stage. 
They hang their heads, and dab at their eyes 
with handkerchiefs. They are a most unhappy 
lot, as they weep softly together.) 

FAIRY (dancing in happily, humming a gay 
little tune)—Oh, this is such a beautiful sun- 
shiny morning. I am sure that everyone in the 
world must be happy. Iam. (Twirls about 
on toes once or twice, waving wand. Stops 
short.) Why, I thought I heard someone cry- 
ing. (Listens attentively.) 

VEGETABLES (sobbing in chorus)—Boohoo! 
Boohoo! 

FAIRY—Why, there it is again. I wonder 
who it could be. (Looks about the stage and 
sees the Vegetables. Runs to them quickly.) 
Why, my little friends, what is the trouble? 

CABBAGE—We are most unhappy. 

FAIRY—But it is a beautiful day! The sun is 
shining. You should all be smiling. 

CARROT—We never smile any more, dear 
Fairy. 

FAIRY (in surprise)—Never smile? 

VEGETABLES (sadly)—Never smile, never, 
never smile! 

FAIRY—But you are such fine, full-grown 
vegetables. I’ve watched you growing here 
from tiny seeds and sprouts. 

peas—That is true. It seems only yesterday 
that we were planted. 

FAIRY—You were so eager to grow into 
beautiful plants and vines. 

coRN—And what good has it done us? 

TOMATO—Yes, what good has it done us? 

LETTUCE—Here we stand day after day! 

sPINACH—Of no use to anyone! 

CELERY—And we had hoped to do so much 
good in the world! 

poTaTo—Ours is a sad, sad plight! 

FAIRY (perplexed )—But I don’t understand. 
You are all so beautifully formed and healthy. 
Why, I am sure that I have never seen a pret- 
tier sight in all my life. 














CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


rarrY—Conventional fairy costume. 


CABBAGE CORN SPINACH 
CARROTS TOMATO CELERY 
PEAS LETTUCE POTATO 


SIX CHILDREN—Wear school clothes. 

STRONGEST BOY—Wears knickers with 
short-sleeved white shirt. 

HEALTHIEST GIRL—Has golden curls. 
Wears a ruffled organdy dress. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, and Spinach wear 
hats and frilled dresses of different shades 
of green. 

Carrot wears orange cloth or paper 
cut in the shape of a carrot with a few 
streamers of green at the top. His orange 
cap is pointed, 

Peas wears a white dress and hat with 
green circles sewed on dress and green 
balls on hat. 

Corn wears green crepe paper separated 
in front showing yellow paper marked 
off like kernels of corn. His cap has a 
corn-silk tassel of fringed paper. 

Celery’s costume is separated at the top 
and cut like celery leaves, and is drawn 
together below. 

Tomato and Potato have costumes of 
appropriate colors, gathered at the neck 
and at the knees. Tomato could have a 
red beret with green leaves on top. 


SETTING 
Place: A vegetable garden. 




















CABBAGE (sadly)—You are the only one 
who thinks so. 

CORN—Yes, we have become so discouraged 
that all we do is weep. 

CARROT—None of the children will have 
anything to do with us. 

pEas—And we do love children so! 

CELERY—But all of them frown upon us. 

TOMATO—And some of them actually stamp 
their feet and cry— (Continued on page 62) 
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When They Were Children, 


Too 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LAURA LOU RICHARDS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Newtown School, Newtown, Ohio 


MARY JANE (a/ the piano) —One and two 
and three and—Mother! 

MOTHER (Off stage)—Yes, dear. 

MARY JANE (disgusted )—How much longer 
do I have to practice? 

MOTHER (appears in doorway, surprised )— 
Why, you have just started, Mary Jane. 

MARY JANE—Just started! 
had been at it for hours. I don’t like this piece. 
It is too hard. 

MOTHER—Who wrote it, dear? 

MARY JANE—Haydn. I wish that Haydn 
and Bach and all of those men had never lived. 

(Mother exits. Enter Bach, as a child.) 

BACH—How very unkind of you! 

MARY JANE (startled )—Who said that? 

pACH—I did. I am Sebastian Bach when he 
was a child like you. 

MARY JANE—Yow are Bach? 

BACH—Y ces. 


It seems as if | 


Don’t you believe me? 


won’t you let me try something harder? You 
are a musician, Christoph. You must know 
what it is to think and feel and live music. 
Isn’t it fair that I have new pieces? 
CHRISTOPH—Fair! Oh, so you think I’m not 
fair, you young scapegrace. I do my best to 
take our father’s place, and yet I’m unfair. 
No, you shall not have more music. No, no! 
BACH—Then, may I borrow your book, 
Christoph, the one you have in your hand? 
CHRIsSTOPH—My book! The audacity! So 
you consider yourself capable of playing the 
difficult selections in my book. Indeed you 
shall not have it. (Goes to bookcase.) 1 shall 
put it on this high shelf out of your reach. 
You are not to touch it. (Christoph stalks out 
angrily.) 
(Sebastian looks longingly at the book. Then 
he sits down and sobs. In a few moments, be 
makes his exit, still sobbing. Then the stage 
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HANDEL BACH HAYON MARY JANE FANNY AND FELIX MENDELSSOHN SCHUMANN AND FRIENDS 





BEETHOVEN 





MARY JANE—Why, I’m sure I don’t know. 
(Christoph enters.) Why, who is this? 
BACH—It is my brother, Christoph. (Rums 
toward him.) Christoph, oh, Christoph! Will 
you buy me new music today? 
CHRISTOPH-—New music, indeed! I feed you, 
clothe you, keep a roof over your head, and 
still you beg for more. Can you never be satis- 
fied? Do I not do everything in the world to 
make you happy? You are ungrateful. 
BACH—No, no, Christoph, I am not ungrate- 
ful. Surely you know that 1am not. You are 
a good brother, and I want you to know how 
thankful I am for all that you do for me. It is 
only about my music that Iam unhappy. I am 
so eager to get ahead, and I must have new 
pieces. Why must I keep playing the old ones 
over and over when I have practiced them until 
even you can find nothing to criticize? Why 
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becomes quite dark. A ray of moonlight filters 
in through an open window. Sebastian re- 
enters, barefooted, and clad in pajamas. Quick- 
ly he seizes a chair, carries it to the bookcase, 
and climbs upon it. Getting the coveted book, 
he tiptoes to a table and begins to copy some- 
thing from it.) 

MARY JANE (walking over toward him)— 
What in the world are you doing? 

BACH—I am copying my brother’s music. 

MARY JANE—But how can you see to work? 
Why don’t you have a light? 

BACH—I can see by the light of the moon. 
I do not dare to light a candle for fear my 
brother, Christoph, would smell the smoke. If 
he should find me here, he would punish me, 
and then I should not be able to copy the 
precious music. 

MARY JANE—You must want it very badly. 











— 
———==: 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MARY JANE FOUR CHILDREN 


MOTHER SCHUBERT 
BACH CHOPIN 
CHRISTOPH MRS. CHOPIN 
HANDEL WAGNER 
HAYDN MACDOWELI 


MACDOWELL § 
BROTHER 
MRS. MACDOWELL 


BEETHOVEN 
MENDELSSOHN 
FANNY 
SCHUMANN 


Costumes are not essential for effective 
production. If used, they should be in 
keeping with the period in which the 


composers lived. 
SETTING 


The setting is a modern living room, 
The essentials of furniture are a piano, a 
bookcase, a table, and several chairs, 


SUGGESTIONS 

This pageant is designed for young 
music students, but is suitable to all chil- 
dren who enjoy dramatizing true child- 
hood incidents of the lives of the great 
masters of music. 

The time required to give the pageant 
is from twenty minutes to an hour, de- 
pending on the number of incidents used. 
Any one of the various incidents can be 
omitted, thereby shortening the perform- 
ance and reducing the number of char- 
acters. The incidents which require 
piano playing may be omitted, but if it is 
desirable to use them they may serve as 
a novel means of presenting young pu- 


ao P , 
pils in a piano recital. 
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BACH——Want it! My heart cries out for it 
I want it so much that every night I shall si 
in here and work until I finish. Then I shal 
learn to play the music. I will show Christop! 
that it is not too difficult for me. 

MARY JANE—I don’t understand how anj 
one can be so ambitious. 

(Enter Handel, wearing pajamas.) 

HANDEL—I can understand. 

MARY JANE (startled )—Who are you? 

HANDEL—TI am Georg Handel. 

MARY JANE—Are you a musician? 

HANDEL—I wish to become one. That » 
why I practice each night when I am suppo! 
to be asleep. 

MARY JANE—Why don’t you practice in th 
daytime? 

HANDEL—Oh, my father does not let mé 
He thinks that I like nothing but music, 
he does not want me to be a musician. 

MARY JANE—What does he want you to be: 

HANDEL—A lawyer, but I do not want to™ 
a lawyer. I want to be a musician, and that 
is why I practice on my spinet. 

MARY JANE—I should like to see a spi 
Where is yours? 

HANDEL—Mine is up in the garret. 
helped me hide it up there where Father 
not find it. That is where I go to practice 

MARY JANE—But doesn’t your father hea! 
you? ad 

HANDEL—Oh, no. The wires of my SP” 
are wound with cloth so that it scarcely mkt 
a sound when I play it. (Continued on pas’ * 
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A Stately Old Gavotte 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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shoe and sat-in toe. Trip - ping feet marked the beat through this tune that is bright and gay. 


danc - ers to and fro. Old, yet new, love - ly, too, comes this tune of a by - gone day. 





rb, tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; rAM., tam A gavotte is a graceful old French dance. It was one of the first dances in 
urine. R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. Omit cymbals entirely. which the dancers lifted their feet and stepped lightly instead of sliding. 
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CHARACTERS 


READER 

DREAM PEDDLER 

MARIAN—An American girl. 

DONALD—An American boy. 

FRIENDSHIP 

PEACE 

GIRLS AND Boys—A girl and a boy from 
Holland, Persia, China, Japan, Africa, 
and England. Other nations may be 
included if desired. 


CosTUMES 


Peace and Friendship wear bands on 
which the words designating their char- 
acters appear in gold letters. Long white 
robes <fe effective. The children of the 
vacious nations should wear appropriate 
costumes. The Dream Peddler may have 
a fantastic costume or he may wear his 
everyday clothes. 


SETTING 
This pageant may be presented in a 
classroom as easily as on a stage. A small 
table with a chair on cither side is cen- 
tered. 


PROPERTIES 


Real flowers are best, but artificial ones 
may be used since those out of season are 
hard to secure. Have enough of each to 
make an attractive offering in a suitable 
vase or container. 

Each boy should have a flag of the na- 
tion he represents which he keeps con- 
cealed until the close of the pageant. 




















(Peace stands down left and Friendship 
down right throughout. The children of other 
nations enter alternately from left and right, 
step toward center to present their gifts, and 
retire to the same side from which they entered 
to form a semicircle having as its focal point 
the table of flowers with the American children 
on either side. Marian or Donald should rise 
to accept each gift. The girl from each nation 
retains a spray of flowers to be used later. 
Girls and boys should alternate as they form 
the semicircle.) 


PROLOGUE 


READER— 

When evening falls and night is come, 
The Dream Man with his bag of dreams 
Slips through the dusk, and scatters 
From his bag the dreams that come 

To children everywhexe. 

(Reader exits left and the Dream Peddler 
enters from right and sings the first verse of 
“The Dream Peddler.” As he finishes he puts 
his hand into his sack and goes through the mo- 
tions of scattering dreams. Voices are beard off 
stage. He draws back as Marian and Donald 
enter.) 

MARIAN—What kinds of flowers shall we 
plant in our garden this year, Donald? 

DONALD—Let’s plant only American flowers. 
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The Garden of Friendship 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 


Teacher, Abbott Street School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


MARIAN (seating herself near small table 
at center front)—Yes, 1 am tired of hearing 
about the quarrels of other nations and about 
their horrible wars. Let’s forget them and have 
an all-American garden. 

(The Dream Peddler scatters more dreams 
and beckons to left and right. Peace enters at 
left and Friendship at right. They remain near 
entrances until it is time for them to speak.) 

DONALD (seating himself on opposite side of 
table) —We must plan our garden. I'll make 
a list. Let me see, we will have tulips. 

FRIENDSHIP (stepping forward)—You can- 
not have tulips in your garden. 

DONALD (surprised )—Can’t we have tulips? 
They are very gay. Why can’t we have them? 

FRIENDSHIP—You cannot plant a foreign 
flower in your all-American garden. 

MARIAN—I did not know that tulips were 
foreign flowers. 

DONALD—Lilacs smell sweet and they grow 
in almost everyone’s garden. We will have 
lilacs. 

FRIENDSHIP—They were brought to America 
from across the sea. You cannot plant lilacs 
in your garden. 

MARIAN—Oh, please tell us what flowers we 
may plant. 

FRIENDSHIP—Buttercups, daisies, wild car- 
rot, and mayflowers. 

MARIAN—They are pretty, but they are wild 
flowers. 

DONALD—We want cultivated flowers. 

peace—Then you must ask the children of 
other nations to share their flowers with you. 

MARIAN—Oh, I wish they would and that 
we could see them! 

(Dream Peddler scatters more dreams. Jan 
and Katrina enter.) 

FRIENDSHIP—Look, here are children from 
Holland. 


MARIAN—Their arms are full of tulips. 


JAN (coming forward )—We come from the 
land of dikes and windmills with our fayorix, 
flower for your garden. 

KATRINA—We love the tulips best of jj 
Years ago everyone in Holland wanted to groy 
tulips. Now every Dutch garden has them, 
There are acres of these blossoms in Holland 
Please accept our gift and our friendship, 

DONALD (faking the flowers and placing 
them on the table)—We thank you for you 
friendly gift. 

pPEACE—We welcome you and bid you take 
your places in our Garden of World Friendship, 

(Dutch children take their places. The chil. 
dren of Persia step forward.) 

PEACE—Persia speaks. 

YOUSEF—Years ago Crusaders came to th 
Far East to take the Holy Land from the 
Mohammedans. For years they fought and 
neither side could drive the other out. At 
last a treaty of peace was made between the 
king of England and the ruler of the Turks. 
While they were in the East, the Crusader 
saw many things that were strange and beav- 
tiful. Among them were the lilacs. When 
they returned they took back lilac bushes for 
their gardens. 

MARTA—When the first settlers came from 
England to America, they brought with them 
their favorite garden flowers, including the 
lilac. ‘Today in almost any village in New 
England you will sce the fragrant lilac blos- 
soms. We bring to you the lilac as our gift. 

MARIAN—We thank you and shall think of 
you as we enjoy your flowers. 

PEACE—We welcome you and bid you take 
your places among the friendly children of the 
world. 

(As they take their places, the children from 
China step forward.) 

FRIENDSHIP—China speaks. 

HO-SING—We come from a land which wa 
ancient when the other nations of the world 
were yet unborn. We present you with aster 
and chrysanthemums. (Continued on page 7°) 














We WANT TO HELP TO MAKE YouR GARDEN BEAUTIFUL” 
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hw National (P ae eae 


ELEANOR LINDSJO 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, 
Walla Walla College, 
College Place, Washington 


f WHEN we consider our national re- 

sources we should think not only of 
materials of commercial value but also 
of the many beauties with which nature 
has endowed our land. To preserve its 
prehistoric, historic, and scientific treas- 
ures, and to give enjoyment to present 
ind future generations, our government 
has set aside as national parks extensive 
areas noted for their scenic wonders. 

Thousands of citizens each year find 
rest and relaxation in these most beau- 
tiful and unusual parts of our country. 
The parks are indeed schools and muse- 
ums where the wonders of nature can be 
tudied at first hand. Every effort has 
deen put forth to make them accessible 
ind enjoyable to the people. 
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Probably one of the most photographed objects in any of our national parks 
is Old Faithful Geyser. It delights visitors to Yellowstone by its plume 
of steaming water, which rises one hundred forty feet at hourly intervals. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B A STUDY of our national parks forms 

an excellent unit in geography. It may 
also supply science problems for the study 
of certain natural phenomena. However, 
such features should be absorbed into the 
larger social-studies aspect, namely, the 
consideration of the national park system 
as a great American institution for the ben- 
efit and enjoyment of the people. It is an 
outstanding achievement of American gov- 
ernment, a plan which other nations are 
now following. 


Objectives 


Children should be taught to recognize 
nature’s tools and methods. She has raised 
mountains by squeezing the crust of the 
earth. She has carved out canyons with 
water, wind, and the heavy plowing of 
glacial ice. With water she has hollowed 
out enormous caves. Sometimes she has 
done strange things with the terrifying 
power of volcanoes. 

The pupils should also understand how 
our nation takes care of nature’s splendid 
gifts. Acts of Congress and proclamations 
by the president set aside the land for the 
enjoyment of everyone. Private donations 
and congressional appropriations provide 
money for the purchase of the land. Roads 
are constructed and camps and lodgings 
planned. Rangers are sent to guard the 
property and instruct the visitors. Maps 
are drawn, pictures are made, and books 
are written about the area. 

The thought that has motivated the cre- 
ation of the national parks, and should be 
made fundamental in our study of them, 
is a finer appreciation for nature, admira- 
tion for her marvels, love for her beauty, 
and interest in her workings. 

Additional objectives should be to stimu 
late scientific curiosity about nature’s do- 
ings, and foster a desire to preserve and 
cherish whatever nature has made of maj- 
esty and loveliness. A study of our national 
parks should achieve the building of atti- 
tudes and appreciations, rather than the 
mere presentation of facts. 

No features in this study are exclusively 
for any one grade level. The middle and 
upper grades should cover the work for the 
preceding grades before starting their own 
material. 


Approaches 


This unit deals only with scenic national 
parks. A good approach would be to point 
out that the national parks contain our 
highest waterfalls, our oldest and largest 
trees, our biggest caves, our deepest and 
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bluest lake, our deepest canyon and wildest 
river, our iciest and most rugged moun- 
tains, and our biggest glaciers. 

The parks may be grouped for study un- 
der their major features, such as erosional 
valleys and canyons, volcanic phenomena, 
mountain scenery, and glaciers. 

The study could be introduced in various 
ways. A travelogue of fine scenery may 
be shown. The geological history of the 
area may be outlined. It may be related 
how a certain area became a national park, 
and the manner in which it has been devel- 
oped. For certain parks (Carlsbad, Grand 
Canyon, and Yellowstone), the adventures 
and reports of exploring parties may read- 
ily be used as a frame for study. The bi- 
ographies of the men who made certain 
national parks their life work (John Muir, 
Enos A. Mills) will make good approaches. 

Frequently a trip made by the teacher or 
some of the children can be used as a point 
of contact. Local phenomena of similar 
types may also furnish starting points. 
Pictures or films may serve as a nucleus. 


For Primary Grades 


Younger children will be able to under- 
stand such material as the following. 

1. Description of a vacation trip to some 
national park. 

2. Camping and camp life in the parks. 

3. Simple scientific phenomena. 

4. Wild animals in the parks. 


For Middle Grades 


On this level there should be more de- 
— studies, as suggested below. 
1. Discovery and exploration. 
More extensive description of natu- 
ral pt en 
3. How nature has created the wonders 
of our parks. 
4. How man has destroyed the wonders 
of nature, and what he should preserve. 
§. Extinct animals and trees. 


For Upper Grades 


In addition to park features, civic and 
social facts should be stressed, and scien- 
tific interest increased. 

1. Government provisions and practices 
in making national parks. 

2. Laws and regulations for the parks. 

3. Survey of the national park system. 

4. Geological history of park areas. 

§. The study of some scientific phenom- 
enon found in a national park. 

6. Great American naturalists. 
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A VISIT TO YELLOWSTONE 
For Primary Grades 


ARRIVING AT YELLOWSTONE 


1. How long a trip have you taken in an 
automobile? 

2. Where do you think people sleep in 
Yellowstone National Park? 


“Oh, Mother, we're really here,” cried 
Joan and Bobby. Father had just driven 
up to the East Entrance of Yellowstone 
Park. 

Father drove slowly so they could enjoy 
the scenery. The road ran along the edge 
of beautiful Yellowstone Lake for several 
miles. They saw people fishing there. 

They ate lunch in the cafeteria at Fish- 
ing Bridge, and then went to look at bird 
and animal exhibits in the museum. 

Along the Yellowstone River they saw 
the funny Mud Volcano. It kept pushing 
up mud and tossing it against the sides of 
the hole with loud thuds. Near by there 
were many mud pots, containing colored 
mud. 

As they rode along, the scenery became 
more wonderful, and they even saw an elk 
grazing. 

When they were nearing the falls, Joan 
became excited by the sound of roaring 
water. Soon the Upper Falls could be seen. 
The family got out of the car and walked 
down to the edge of the rumbling water. 

Then they drove to Artist Point and 
stood gazing, fascinated by the scene before 
them. There lay the deep canyon, wonder- 
fully colored. It was yellow, streaked with 
brown and red. There were other colors, 
too, but the yellow gives the park its name. 

The Lower Falls dropped about three 
hundred feet, glistening in the sunlight. 
Far below, the river looked bluish green. 
Trees grew on the canyon walls. 

“T think we should leave the falls,” said 
Mother, “for it will soon be suppertime.” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Bobby, as they came 
to the Canyon Hotel, “aren’t we going to 
camp? I want to live in a cabin.” 

Mother laughed. “Yes, yes, Bobby, but 
we have to go to the cabin office first.” 

There were rows and rows of log cabins. 
One was assigned to them. 

The cabin had beds, a few chairs, tables, 
and a small black stove in one corner. 
Father soon had a hot fire. 

“My, it seems warm in here,” exclaimed 
Joan. “Why do we have to unpack all the 
blankets?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s warm now, but the nights 
get very cold,” said Mother. 

After supper they bought some pictures 
and then went for a moonlight walk past 
the trailer camp, where some families were 
still cooking supper and sitting around 
campfires, and others were just arriving. 
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That night Bobby and Joan could hardly 
go to sleep. They were happy because they 
were going to spend a week in the park. 


Things to do— 

1. Look at pictures from Yellowstone 
National Park. 

2. Draw a log cabin and the things nec- 
essary for camping. 


° 


THE BEARS IN THE PARK 


1. Why can bears be allowed to roam 
freely in our national parks? 
2. Where do bears stay in winter? 


Joan ran into the cabin, excitedly call- 
ing, “Look, there’s a bear outside trying to 
eat from a garbage can!” 

“He won’t hurt you,” answered Father. 
“Just leave him alone.” 

“But he can’t get the lid off. 
him some bread,” said Bobby. 

“No, don’t feed him,” advised Father. 
“The black bears are friendly and often 
come around the camps. Some people feed 
them. Then, sometimes, when the bears 
come back for more and find the people 
gone, they break into the cabins. 

“Often people annoy the bears or tease 
them. Then the bears get angry, because 
they don’t get any food, or think they 
don’t get enough. 

“There is a feeding ground for bears 
here. We'll go to see it this evening,” re- 
marked Father. 

Late in the afternoon Joan and Bobby 
sat on a seat in front of the Bears’ Cafeteria. 
A truck loaded with garbage drove into the 
fenced-in circle and dumped it. 

First a black bear strolled in and then 
two brown ones. A little later a mother 
with twin cubs hurried along. They were 
feasting contentedly when some big griz- 
zlies marched into the cafeteria. They 
snarled angrily and the black bears scurried 
off, while the grizzlies started to eat. 

“Are these all the bears you have?” Joan 
asked a ranger. 

“No,” said the ranger, “there are many 
hundred bears in the park, but most of 
them find their own food. They like juicy 
berries, ants, honey, mice, and even fish.” 

“What do the bears eat during the win- 
ter?” said Bobby. 

“They don’t eat, for they sleep all winter 
in caves,” answered the ranger. “During 
the winter one or two tiny cubs are born. 

“The mother bear takes good care of her 
babies. The first lesson she gives them is 
tree climbing. She spanks them when they 
don’t mind, but she'll attack anybody who 
tries to hurt them.” 


lll give 





The ranger also told about many other 
animals in the park. Bobby wanted espe. 
cially to see a buffalo and a moose. 


Things to do— 

1. Have your teacher tell you some bear 
stories. 

2. Ask your teacher about other large 
animals in the park. 


° 


HOT SPRINGS AND GEYSERS 


1. Have you seen hot water come out of 
the ground? 
2. What is a geyser? 


Joan and Bobby shouted with excitement 
as they went from one pool to another, 
They did not mind the vapors and smells 
rising from the pools. Bobby said that this 
place, the Norris Geyser Basin, seemed like 
a land of boilers. 

They walked cautiously as the ranger 
told them. Under their feet the hot ground 
sometimes shook as they stepped on it. 
Some places were dangerous because of the 
thin crust, so there were boardwalks, As 
they passed they could feel the warm steam 
on their legs. 

“May we throw a rock into this pool and 
see what happens?” asked Joan. 

“That spoils the pools,” answered the 
ranger. “Some people have thrown money, 
twigs, and other things into the pools. It 
stops them up and changes the coloring.” 

There were hundreds of steam pots and 
each one was different. They were blue, 
green, or other lovely colors. In some the 
water was clear, beautiful, and still, while 
in others it whirled, puffed, and sprayed. 
Still others would be still for a time, and 
then play. 

The children were not willing to leave 
until Father told them that they were go- 
ing to watch a geyser erupt. 

Just as they drove in at a place where 
many cars were parked, Joan shouted, “Oh, 
look at that water exploding.” 

Water was shooting high into the air. It 
lasted only a short time. Then there wa 
hot water running over the ground. 

“This is Old Faithful Geyser,” said 
Father. “It is so called because it erupt 
faithfully about every sixty-five minutes. 

During the evening colored lights wert 
thrown on Old Faithful. Joan and Bobby 
first heard a growling sound. Then th 
water spurted up a little and went down 
It did this several times as though working 
very hard. Then the water went higher. 

A ranger told them that there are som 
geysers that are much bigger but do m0 
erupt so often. 

The children were tired and ready fo" 
bed. They had seen many things, and wet 
to see more of geyser land the next day: 


Things to do— 
1. Ask your teacher to explain a gey*" 
2. Find pictures of geysers. 
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EXAMPLES OF EROSION AND VOLCANIC ACTION 
For Middle Grades 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST CAVE 


1. How do big caves look inside? 
2. What makes caves? 


The Carlsbad Caverns are in the Guada- 
lupe Mountains in New Mexico. At first 
people thought they were just a big hole in 
the ground. A cowboy, Jim White, was the 
first person who dared to go in. Taking a 
Mexican boy with him, he explored large 
portions of the caverns, in the year 1901. 
He had to unravel big balls of string so 
that he could find his way out. 

Nobody knows how big the caverns real- 
ly are. Large expeditions have spent months 
exploring the three levels, 750, 900, and 
1,320 feet deep. They have found lakes 
with islands, and a dried-up river bed with 
big sand dunes. 

It is unbelievably quiet in the depths, 
and densely black, until the hundreds of 
hidden floodlights are turned on, making 
the underworld as bright as day. You can 
go down on smooth footpaths without even 
getting your shoes dirty. It is a seven-mile 
trip and takes almost a day. You walk with 
the rangers and they turn on the lights, sec- 
tion after section. You can eat at a fine 
cafeteria. If you become tired of walking, 
you can return on an elevator whose lift is 
750 feet—the highest in the world except 
for those in the Empire State Building in 
New York City. 

You see the weirdest and most fantastic 
stone formations. From the roof hang sta- 
lactites like long sharp spears, or like enor- 
mous chandeliers and upside-down flower 
gardens. Some of them branch and twist 
into the eeriest helictites. Others fold along 
the walls as delicate hangings, so like cloth 
you would have to touch them to make sure 
that they were stone. From the floor rise 
stalagmites like giant layer cakes with frost- 
ing flowing over them. Some look like 
trees covered with snow. There are spar- 
klings and reflections of millions of jewels 
and crystals with the most exquisite color- 
ings—glistening white, delicate pinks, and 
lemon yellows—all clear and unspoiled by 
dust or grime. 

How was this accomplished? First, the 
water dissolved the limestone and washed 
it away, leaving immense caves. Then the 
water, trickling, dripping, and drying up, 
deposited lime with every drop and trickle. 

At sunset, if you sit by the old entrance 
of the cave, you will see millions of bats 
pouring out like clouds of black smoke. 
They stay in the cavern during the day, 
and go out to hunt at night. Each one eats 
about half his weight in bugs and mosqui- 
toes during the night, eleven to twelve tons 
for three million bats. 
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Things to do— 

1. Tell about one of the other caves 
which are national parks, such as Mammoth 
Cave or Wind Cave; or describe any cave 
you have visited. 

2. Stalactites hang down, and stalagmites 
stand up. Describe how they grow and 
sometimes unite into pillars. 


+ 


GORGEOUS CANYONS 


1. Which is stronger, water or rock? 
2. What makes the difference between a 
canyon and a valley? 


One of our finest national parks was cut 
out by America’s wildest river, the Colo- 
rado. It has made nineteen big canyons on 
its way to the ocean, but its masterpiece is 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

Here the river flowed over land formed 
by layer upon layer of sandstone and shale. 
You might think that water could not have 
much effect on solid rock. However, as it 
sped across the plain, it dug a furrow in the 
softer soil. In its rushing waters it carried 
along gravel and sand which tore out still 
more soil, Frost and heat split off rocks 
from the sides of the stream. There was 
not much rain to smooth or level them off, 
and therefore the walls and cliffs tower 
one above another in majestic brokenness. 

And where is the river now? A mile 
down in the earth, and still going deeper. 
It keeps tearing out and washing away a 
million tons of rock and soil every day. Its 
canyon is a mile deep, four to eighteen miles 
wide, and two hundred and seventeen miles 
long. 

To step to the rim of the canyon is to see 
one of the greatest sights on earth. The 
depth and size of the abyss are beyond de- 
scription, Its walls show the layers of rock 
through which the river has cut its way. 
Every layer is different, so the valley is filled 
with gorgeous blendings of colors. 

The mighty river has now been tamed by 
engineers. Colossal Boulder Dam has been 
laid like a yoke on the river’s shoulders. 

The canyon country extends north into 
Zion and Bryce Canyon Parks, in Utah. 

In Zion Canyon the colors are truly 
amazing. Deep red prevails, capped with 
white. Vermilion Cliff and the Great 
White Throne are striking examples of this 
coloring. 

Connecting Zion and Bryce Canyons is 
the famous Zion—Mount Carmel highway, 
where tunnels have been cut through solid 
rock, The Indians used to call Bryce Can- 
yon “Red rocks standing like men in a 
bowl-shaped canyon.” With its hundreds 





of domes and spires it is possibly the moy 
colorful of all natural wonders. 


Things to do— 

1. Describe how erosion works. 

2. Explain how the many colored layers 
of rock were formed. 


& 


VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARKS 


1. When was the latest volcanic erup- 
tion in the United States? 

2. Why is nature wild and rugged where 
there have been volcanoes? 


Three of our national parks in the Cas- 
cade Mountains are old volcanoes, dead or 
dying. One of the grandest is Crater Lake 
in Oregon. 

Long ago there was here a giant volca- 
no, Mount Mazama, built up of lava and 
volcanic ash pouring from the ground. 
The explosions became so terrific that the 
mountain virtually blew its insides out and 
collapsed, leaving only an enormous hole 
four thousand feet deep and six miles across, 
In the bottom of this hole is now Crater 
Lake, two thousand feet deep. No rivers 
run into it, and none run out. Only rain 
and spring water fill it. Therefore the 
water is clear and blue. Its beautifully col- 
ored sides, five hundred to two thousand 
feet high, with trees standing straight and 
green, make it a lovely sight. 

About 1870, William Steel, then a Kansas 
farm boy, read about this lake in Oregon. 
Later, when he went to Oregon, nobody 
seemed to know where the lake was. Final- 
ly he found it, and after many years he per- 
suaded Congress to make it a national park. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, in north- 
ern California, was the scene of the latest 
volcanic eruption in the United States. The 
volcano was thought to be dead, but in 
1914 it started to send forth steam, ashes, 
and red-hot lava. After about a year the 
mountain quieted again, and now people 
can visit it safely. 

Mount Rainier, in the state of Washing- 
ton, is also an old volcano, One can hardly 
believe that it was once active, for now it 
has on its head the largest cap of eternal ice 
of any mountain in the United States, 
forty-eight square miles of ice fifty to five 
hundred feet thick. This ice crawls down 
the mountainsides, forming twenty-eight 
glaciers. At the very top, volcanic steam 
still comes out through the snow. ; 

Mount Rainier is a “skiers’ paradise. 
Thousands go skiing on its excellent snows. 
At its foot stand dark and stately forests of 
cedar and fir. Higher up it is luxuriantly 
clothed in wild flowers of many colors. 
On top it is dressed in glistening white. It 
is indeed a majestic mountain. 

Things to do— , 

1. Read about the volcanoes in Hawai! 


National Park, in the Hawaiian Islands. 
2. Describe the action of a glacier. 
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The Grand Canyon presents many 


oe tl magnificent views such as the one 
at left. Above, park visitors are 
riding along Bright Angel Trail. 


The natural arch below forms the entrance to 
Carlsbad Caverns. The room at right is called 
the King’s Palace. Courtesy, U.S Department of the Interior 


Carlsbad Caverns are situated in picturesque 
y rugged desert country. They are open 
all the year. Courtesy, U.S, Department of the Interior 
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PARKS FOR A NATION'S PLEASURE 
For Upper Grades 


THE NATIONAL PARK IDEA 


1. Of what do national parks consist? 
2. How are national parks made? 


The national park idea began with Yel- 
lowstone in Wyoming. The first white man 
to enter this area was John Colter, of the 
Lewis and Clark party, in 1807. Return- 
ing east, John Colter told of the marvels he 
had seen, but people treated it as a joke. 

The tales of exploring parties were not 
believed until 1870, when the Washburn- 
Langford-Doane expedition submitted its 
report. Their task done, its members were 
discussing what to do with their discov- 
eries. The common procedure would have 
been to file claims on the land for private 
property. However, a Montana lawyer, 
Cornelius Hedges, made the startling sug- 
gestion that they renounce all plans for 
personal gain and recommend that the en- 
tire area be made a national park, reserved 
for the whole American people. This was 
the birth of the national park idea. In 
1872, Yellowstone became a national park, 
the first, largest, and most remarkable. 

The national parks represent the work 
of many persons. Government funds have 
been appropriated, and millions of dollars 
have been donated by private individuals. 

In 1916 the national park service of 
the Department of the Interior was cre- 
ated, and in 1933 all park areas were co- 
ordinated under this bureau. 

National parks provide rest and recrea- 
tion, beauty and inspiration. They pre- 
serve the loveliest things and the most 
astounding phenomena which nature has 
bestowed upon our country. Nothing 
in them is to be marred or destroyed. 
Their natural resources are never developed 
for commercial purposes. No animals are 
hunted, and no flowers or trees removed. 

Large sums are expended to make the 
parks accessible, and some of America’s 
most magnificent roads are park highways, 


like the Trail Ridge Road in Rocky Moun-. 


tain National Park, and the Zion—Mount 
Carmel Highway, running through a stu- 
pendous tunnel. 

Some persons try to take souvenirs or 
scratch their names in stones or trees, so 
the rangers have to be watchful. Stories 
are told from Yellowstone that sometimes 
rangers have to track down even very dig- 
nified citizens to make them return and 
scrub their names off some geyser cone. 


Things to do— 

1. Locate all of our national parks. 
Describe the territory and give the chief 
attraction of each park. 

2. Learn more about the work of rang- 
ers in our national parks. 


PLATE VIII (44) 


ON THE ROOF OF THE CONTINENT 


1. Do we have in the United States any 
mountains like the Alps? 

2. What service do the beavers of the 
Rockies render farmers on the plains? 


Three of our national parks, Rocky 
Mountain, in Colorado, Grand Teton, in 
Wyoming, and Glacier, in Montana, are up 
on the roof of the continent, located along 
the Continental Divide. Their waters run 
into both oceans. 

These national parks contain the Alps of 
the United States. In them the Rockies 
have concentrated their fiercest and most 
rugged mountains, and most beautiful 
scenery. They include not merely moun- 
tains, but sheer cliffs, thousands of feet 
high. The jagged peaks are topped with 
eternal snows, and down their sides glide 
age-old glaciers. Between the mountains 
is the peaceful beauty of foaming streams, 
dreamy lakes, and glades clothed with wild 
flowers. 

On the east side of Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park many road spurs go up into the 
steep gorges, continued by winding trails. 
One highway has been built clear across the 
lofty ranges. For four miles it is 12,000 
feet in altitude, the highest continuous au- 
tomobile road in America. On the west 
side the slope is rather gradual, but the east 
side is precipitous. 

Like Rocky Mountain Park, the Teton 
Range is most precipitous toward the east. 
It seems to have been caused by the break- 
ing off of a large slab of the earth’s crust 
in a geological fault. This was pushed up 
and tilted westward by gradual uplift un- 
til it now stands as one of the noblest ar- 
rays of mountain peaks in the world. 

Glacier National Park is the greatest of 
our alpine parks. Here the Rockies become 
higher, jagged, and broken. The reason is 
found in the wonderful story of “moun- 
tains that walked.” Nature had long been 
at work laying down immense layers of 
rock. Slowly some pressure arose in the 
west, and this grew so tremendous that the 
rock was crumpled into folds more than 
11,000 feet high. Finally one fold broke, 
and the whole mass slid east on top of the 
ground for some fifteen miles. Now every 
river and creek running east has to jump 
off the cliffs. 

One of the most fascinating studies in 
the alpine parks is the phenomena of the 
timber line. At the foot of the ranges the 
forest trees grow stately, straight, and tall, 
but up toward the top they encounter the 
armies of icy winds and snows. Here a 
tree several hundred years old may be only 
a couple of feet high. 





All these parks are a paradise for animals, 
The dams and works of beavers are found 
in almost every stream and creek. Their 
dam building is important, because it holds 
the winter waters back and lets them out 
only gradually during the summer, thus 
preventing devastating floods. The Rocky 
Mountain bighorns, or mountain sheep, 
are fascinating in their fearless travel. Elk 
and bears are among our most interesting 
park inhabitants, 


Things to do— 
1. Draw a map showing the western na- 
tional parks. Indicate the mountain ranges, 
2. Read about the work done by Enos A, 
Mills in establishing Rocky Mountain Park; 
by George Bird Grinnell in establishing 
Glacier Park. 


od 


HIGH WATERFALLS AND GIANT TREES 


1. Which are the world’s highest water- 
falls? 


2. What really big trees have you seen? 


The world’s highest waterfall and great- 
est trees are in our national parks in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in California. 

The Yosemite Valley was made by the 
Merced River, as the high Sierras were 
pushed up. Next the whole valley filled 
with a glacier, which ground it into a U 
shape. When the glacier melted, the side 
rivers were left hanging in the air. 

Thus all the rivers flowing into that val- 
ley have to fall over high cliffs. Upper 
Yosemite Fall is the highest free-leaping 
waterfall in the world, 1,430 feet in one 
enormous leap. After some cascades the 
river leaps again, 320 feet; a total drop of 
2,425 feet—nearly half amile. The Nevada 
Fall is 594 feet, and the Bridalveil, 620 feet. 
Highest of all is Ribbon Fall, 1,612 feet, but 
this touches the mountain as it descends. 

Over these scenes tower majestic cliffs. 
At the gate of the valley, El Capitan rises 
3,600 feet. The Cathedral Rocks, Sentinel 
Dome, and Half Dome are others. 

On the level floor of this beautiful valley 
the forest grows calm and cool, and through 
it peacefully flows the Merced River. 

The big trees (Sequoia gigantea) grow 
only on certain levels of the Sierras, and are 
preserved in great groves in Yosemite, Se- 
quoia, and Kings Canyon National Parks. 
(Kings Canyon Park, established in 1940, 
includes what was General Grant Park.) 
Some are 3,000 to 4,000 years old, as can be 
seen from.the rings of growth. Their size 
is tremendous. The General Sherman Tree, 
in Sequoia National Park, is 36.5 feet in 
diameter and 272.4 feet high. Diseases and 
pests are very well resisted by these trees. 
Their only enemies are fire and man. 


Things to do— 

1. Find the names of high waterfalls. 

2. By counting the rings try to find out 
the age of some tree that has been cut. 
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Between Sequoia and Kings Canyon 
National Parks the road winds among 
beautiful stately trees many of which 
have been living thousands of years. 
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El Capitan, in Yosemite, is the largest 
piece of granite in existence. Ansel Adams 


Hileman 


HIGH WATERFALLS, 


( ~, y 


AND MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


Mariposa Grove in Yosemite con- 
tains approximately two hundred 
trees ten feet or more in diameter. 


In Glacier National Park there 
is some of the most rugged scen- 
ery inthe United States. Hileman 

Lovely Bridalveil Fall 

is one of Yosemite’s 

beauties. Ansel Adams 


Many Indians live on a reservation 
which adjoins Glacier Park on the 
east. Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Interior 


Hileman 
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An international highway con- 
nects Waterton Lakes Park 
in Canada with Glacier Na- 


Slender Yosemite Fall tional Park. St. Mary Lake 
is one of the highest is located in Glacier Park. 
in the world. £4. Prest 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


1. Build a cabin and trailer camp, such 
as would be found at a national park, on 
the sand table or on the floor. The whole 
park area may be included if desired. 

2. Prepare booklets with pictures illus- 
trating stories about the parks. 

3. Visit a park or a zoo where the larger 
wild animals may be seen. 

4. Make a study of wild animals and 
their habits. Bears and bear cubs are in- 
tensely interesting. 

§. Model animals of clay and use some 
of them in a sand-table scene. 


For Middle Grades 


1. Make a collection of pictures, post 
cards, and drawings which illustrate ani 
mals, trees, or natural phenomena in our 
national parks. 

2. Make a collection of the series of com- 
memorative stamps depicting the national 
parks. 

3. Study the processes of erosion in your 
locality. Explain why the canyons of the 
United States are found in the West rather 
than in the East. 

4. Collect samples of various kinds of 
rocks. Invite someone in the community 
to talk about geology. 


For Upper Grades 


1. Make a large United States map, lo- 
cating each park. Prepare a short descrip- 
tion of the characteristic features of each, 
and the territory in which it lies. 

2. Read and tell Indian legends about 
the outstanding park areas. Mount Rai- 
nier is called “the mountain that was God.” 
About Yellowstone the Indians had strange 
and superstitious tales. Yosemite National 
Park receives its name from the Yosemite 
(Grizzly Bear) tribe which once took 
refuge there. Soldiers pursuing the tribe 
discovered the valley. The Blackfeet have 
interesting connections with Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

3. Make up a set of rules for a national 
park. Why could you not allow people to 
take souvenirs? Would you allow hunt- 
ing? Would you allow cats and dogs to 
be brought in? Would you have all the 
woods cleared up? If you did, what would 
happen to the small animals? 


PLATE X (46) 





Find 
out how they erupt and how the ashes and 


4. Collect material on volcanoes. 


lava appear. In what regions in the United 
States can we see results of volcanic action? 
How was the Cascade Range formed? 

§. Study geysers. Sketch a cross section 
of a geyser and explain how it works. 
(Water accumulates and fills the tube and 
its side channels. Hot rock or gases heat it, 
but the pressure from the water above pre- 
vents it from boiling. Finally, however, 
some of the water flows over the edge and 
the pressure ceases. Then the remainder of 
the water suddenly begins to boil, throw- 
ing Out some more water. The pressure 
from above is thereby removed and the 
whole mass flies into frenzied boiling. ) 

Geysers can be reproduced in the labora 
tory with a long tube extending straight 
up from a laboratory bottle in which water 
is heated by a small flame. At the top the 
tube should widen into a funnel or a side 
tube to catch the overflow. When the 
water gets just past the boiling point in the 
bottle, some of it will begin to overflow. 
Then the water will start boiling, suddenly 
spurting water like a geyser. Having done 
this, the cooled water will run back and the 
process will be repeated. However, great 
care must be taken, because the hammer 
effect of the returning water may break 
even very strong bottles. 

6. Plan a trip to some national park, 
either by automobile, train, or bus. Make 
out routes, determine the cost of the trip 
in gasoline and oil or fares, and estimate 
other expenses. List all the things which 
would be necessary or desirable to do on 
such a trip, 


For All Grades 


1. Collect information concerning na- 
tional parks not touched upon elsewhere in 
this unit. They are Abraham Lincoln, 
Acadia, Fort McHenry, Hot Springs, Mesa 
Verde, Mount McKinley, Olympic, and 
Platt. Make a special study of any of the 
parks which are located near your home. 

2. Choose the national park which you 
would most like to visit, and make a poster 
showing one of its interesting features. 





In Rocky Mountain 
National Park there 
are many scenic trails 
# like this one which 
*% leads to Dream Lake 


3. Invite someone who has seen a nation 
al park to give a talk and show pictures 
of it. 

4. Visit some natural phenomenon in 
your locality which illustrates the outstand- 
ing feature of some national park. 

§. Show moving pictures or lantern 
slides which may illustrate natural phenom- 
ena in general, as well as parks specifically. 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. What are the duties of the rangers in 
the national parks? What is their life like 
in some of the mountain parks during the 
winter when the snow is twenty to thirty 
feet deep? Make up stories about interest- 
ing experiences which rangers might have 
while doing their work. 

2. Mention reasons why certain areas 
have been made national parks. Discuss 
size, natural phenomena, ownership, acces- 
sibility, and so on. 

3. From where does money come for the 
upkeep of the national parks? 

4. How are people benefited by the 
national parks? 

§. What are the distinctions between 
the various national reservations held by 
the federal government, such as national 
parks, military parks, national monuments, 
park and monument projects, battlefield 
sites, memorials, nacional forests, and In- 
dian reservations? 

6. Are there any similarities 
state parks and national parks? 

7. Are wild animals always dangerous 
enemies of man? To what extent and un- 
der what circumstances are bears, moun- 
tain lions, and buffaloes dangerous? 

8. What is being done to improve fish- 
ing in the national parks? . 

9. Tell the story of the buffalo and 1 
importance to the Indians. What made the 
great herds of buffaloes disappear with the 
coming of the white man and his railroads? 
How were they saved from extinction? 

10. Do we have any antelopes in the 
United States? What is happening © 
them? How could their numbers be 1 
creased? 

11. What should be our attitude and be- 
havior in any park or area which 1s 
tended for the enjoyment of everybody? 


between 
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Alaska. . . 
“Uncle Sam's Attic” 


INEZ MARION BATES 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Monaghan Demonstration 
School, Parker School District, 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


B | LOVE attics! From the day when, as a 

tot, I slipped away to my grandmother’s 
attic and rummaged to my heart’s content, | 
have loved attics (even though on that early 
occasion I got “wonderfully” dirty and was 
soundly spanked! ). 

Since I still love attics, it is the most natural 
thing in the world that, if | had my choice of 
all vacations, and the necessary time and mon- 
ey, I'd choose a long stay in the biggest attic | 
could find. I'd like to slip away again—but 
this time from work and worry, from the swel 
tering sun of summer in the “Sunny South’— 
and after a journey west and north, search 
out Uncle Sam’s strange and wonderful attic, 
Alaska. 

I'd sail on the biggest and finest liner I could 
find. Traveling thus, I'd like to stop along the 
“stairway, seeing curious Indian villages and 
quaint Alaskan towns, and thrilling at the 


magnificence of tall and glistening glaciers. 





Near Juneau, the view of Mendenhall Glacier and 


Auk Lake attracts camera enthusiasts. © Grinnell 
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The midnight sun lights the smooth 
waters of the Inside Passage. Sharp 





THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 
for 1940 offers SO cash prizes with 
a total value of $500.00. The Contest 
closes June 10. Detailed information is 
given in an Announcement on page 74. 





Wooded slopes, waterfalls, islands, interesting 
towns, are seen on a leisurely cruise to Alaska. 





Between stops I'd like to relax in a comfort- 


mountainous islands along the Inside Passage 
hold back the roughness of the sea; worries 
blown aside by cool breezes, and laziness encour- 
aged by having nothing that “must be done.” 

Reaching Seward gloriously rested, I'd go 
by rail into the interior. 


(Continued on page 72) 


Columbia Glacier, blue 
and sparkling, towers 
above the water. Roeder 





The boat stops at places along the 
Inside Passage route where amazing 
totem poles may be studied. Roeder 





Left: A great in- 
dustry of the fu- 
ture for Alaska is 
agriculture. Sharp 
Right: On the hill 
is the mill of a big 
gold-mining com- 
pany; below is part 
of Juneau’s fish- 
ing fleet. Meline 
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Above: Hiking is a joy at Jasper. 
Below; Cclumbia Icefield Highway 
connects Jasper and Banff Parks. 





Swinging through Provinces 
of Eastern Canada 


EUNICE LIEB 


Teacher of Rural School, District 39, 
Ellis County, Kansas 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ FROM the fields of waving golden prairie 

wheat to the forest areas and salt air of the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces is the changeful 
vacation trip I’m eager to take—but I would 
not go directly, even if I went by air. 

First, there's New York to be scen, and a 
spectacular World’s Fair. There are really sev- 
eral New Yorks, and I’m interested in them all. 
To me, that vast collection of humanity,: in 
haunts so foreign to the wide open spaces, 
would be as entertaining as paid performers. 
Yes, I should try to see the real New York, and 
afterward the Fair! 

Rubbing elbows with a great population 
would remind me, however, of the best I 
had saved for last—the uncrowded places of 
Canada. As a prelude to simpler surroundings, 
the boat trip from New York to Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, would soften the strident music 
Canada 
would welcome me as if I were a neighbor come 
to call. No uncomfortable feeling of strange- 
ness could mar this trip. 

Acadia has romance in its name, and our 
American literature has 


of Broadway, and slow the tempo. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Manitoba, one of the great midwestern provinces 
of the Dominion, raises vast quantities of wheat. 





A Summer Holiday Trip 
to British Columbia 


BERYL M. FERGUSON 


Teacher, Booth School Divison No. 4336, 
Unwin, Saskatchewan 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ TO THE prairie dwellers of Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia is something of a ter- 
restrial fairyland. Everyone at some time plans 
a trip to “the Coast.” A boon to eyes weary 
with wide level spaces, murky dust storms, and 
the Russian thistle frosted black in the fall is 
the vision of cloud-capped peaks of the Cordil- 
leras, their sides clothed in rich evergreen robes; 
turbulent mountain streams tumbling headlong 
through rocky canyons; wooded isles afloat in 
the sunset glory of the Inside Passage; and the 
restless ocean with its rolling surge, seen by so 
few of us, the native-born folk of the prairie. 
To the teacher, anxious to help her boys and 
girls realize what Canada possesses besides wheat 
fields, tall grain elevators, and lonely water 
towers, such a trip would have inestimable val- 
ue. The hot springs of Banff, the fruit orchards 
of the Okanagan, the dairy farms of the Fraser, 
the gleaming white steamers that ply the 
coastal waters, and the fantastically carved 
totem poles of the Indian villages would be 
carried home with the teacher, by means of 
her camera. They would awaken the wonder 
and widen the horizons of children from 


Left: 
Breton Highlands National Park, Nova Scctia. 
Above: You'll get rest and recreaiion on the 
St. Lawrence—Saguenay cruise. 
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Rugged indeed is the coast of Cape 


Max Sauer, Jr. 





In such Newfoundland fishing villages as Torbay, 
near St. John’s, life is simple but not at all easy. 





seater: 


One of the most unusual parks in the Dominion 
is Stanley Park at Vancouver, British Columbia. 


whose experience such things are as distant 4s 
the cotton fields of the Deccan. 

Stanley Park at Vancouver calls me. I saw 
it in midwinter, as a child of eight, and stil 
I can recall the soft-eyed deer, so tame that 
we might pat them across the fence, and 
strange brilliant birds with outlandish: names, 
from China, India, and the far sea islands. 

I remember the park museum and its stuffed 
animals—tall elk and moose, fearful to my 
childish eyes, and familiar creatures such 4s 
rabbits, forever poised (Continued on page 6!) 
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Jasper National Park— 
Vacation Paradise 


GORDON F. DALSIN 


Teacher, Holden School Division No. 17, 
Holden, Alberta 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


B SOON, but not too soon for me, the cal- 
endar will be turned to the last day of the 
long school term. Then comes release from the 
responsibility of teaching a country school, a 
delightful change from the daily routine. Then 
those glorious, longed-for holidays will be here, 
when I shall go back to scenes of former good 
times, back to Jasper Park, paradise of the 
Canadian Rockies. 
I shall not go back as a guest, to see every- 
thing with the self-satisfaction of one who pays 
for it, and who enjoys the pleasures to be had 


Instead 
I want to go as a bus boy to work in the dining 
room of Jasper Park Lodge—enjoying the 
pleasures of the resort 


as something to which he is entitled. 


(Continued on page 61) 





Above: The Nova Scotia coast has many 
harbors; this is Annapolis Basin, Digby. 
Below: Gay vacation groups dine at the 
Lodge in Jasper National Park, Alberta. 
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A Taste of Life in Quebec 


MARY ELEANORE GRANT 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Salem Rural Schools, 
Salem, Ohio 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


B® THIS year I am planning the pleasantest 
trip I have ever had—a leisurely, enriching 
tour into the Canadian province of Quebec. 
Let others seek the excitement and crowds 
of the World’s Fairs. I am certain there is much 
to be enjoyed in New York and San Francisco; 
but I want to go to Quebec, where there is 
grandeur of scenery and simplicity of living. 
I anticipate fine contacts with friendly people. 
I want to taste the difference of French- 
Canadian life. 
I have never glimpsed the proud sweep of 
the St. Lawrence from a hotel window. This 


I shall do in Montreal. 


(Continued on page 68) 


Below: Two Nova Scotia fishermen pause for a 
chat. Right: Montreal honors its first colonial 
governor, Sieur de Maisonneuve. 





ra 


Banff Naticnal Park. 
are still useful in New Brunswick. 


S. J. Hayward 





Above: Hardly rivaled is the view ~ 
from the Chateau at Lake Louise, <"**°" 474 
Right: Oxen 


Coasts of Newfoundland 


and Labrador 


VERA YATES 


Teacher, Grades I-X, United School, 
Moreton's Harbor, Newfoundland 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ IF I could have my wish this summer, I 

would travel by steamer up the north coast 
of Newfoundland, get a glimpse of rugged 
Labrador, come down the west coast as far as 
Bay of Islands, and then travel across the coun- 
try by train. It may sound prosaic, but it 
would be a grand trip! 

After leaving Little Bay Islands, a run of five 
hours brings us to La Scie—a place of historic 
interest because it was settled by the French 
early in the seventeenth century. Its name, 
meaning “The Saw,” 


(Continued on page 68) 









Ontario abounds in delightful lakes and woods. 
Lake Muskoka is one of many popular resorts. 
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The Chicago sky- 
scrapers form a 
backdrop for the 
lake-front drama. 








The big “Soo” locks 
are between’ Lakes 
Superior and Huron. 


Alons the Creat Lakes 


South of Lake Supe- 















rior are the attrac- rs -. ee 
tive North Woods & ig ® ih a 
lakes of Wisconsin. >» {2° 9 Poo! @ 


The Ambassador Bridge links the 
United States to Canada at Detroit. 








Toronto, capital of Ontario Province and a center of Canadian 
business and cultural activity, has an ideal harbor on Lake Ontario. 





Above: Historic Mackinac Island, at the Straits of that 
name, charms visitors. Right: Victoria Park provides 
a noble setting for Niagara Falls, on the Canadian side. 
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A FIELD TRIP FOR MAY 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


@ WE ARE familiar with the sort of field 

trips that so many schools enjoy in the fall, 
ending in bringing a variety of plants, seeds, 
and other interesting things back to school. For 
May, plan a field trip by taking seeds out to 
the fields and roadsides for planting. The story 
of Johnny Appleseed is a good one to tell as an 
approach to the subject. Then discuss what 
seeds could be used for planting to beautify the 
fields and roadsides. Each child may bring his 
favorite flower seeds and should learn just 
how that particular kind of flower should be 
planted—in sunny places or shady spots, how 
deeply the seeds should be planted, whether 
the plants will need something upon which to 
climb, and other helpful information. Then, 
armed with their packets of seeds, the children 
are ready for this pleasant field trip. 

Many children will carry the idea home, and 
whenever the family goes out for a walk or a 
ride they may want to take with them seeds 
to plant to beautify the countryside. 


A CORN BOOKLET 


ELLA RICHARD 


@ IN STUDYING corn we made a booklet 

shaped like an ear of corn. The covers were 
made of brown construction paper to represent 
the husks, and yellow construction paper for 
the ear. The leaflets between the covers were 
of white paper. The legend of Mondamin was 
copied for penmanship. A story was written, 
“A Kernel of Corn; from a Seed to Our Ta- 
ble.” This story emphasized the preparation 
of ground, cultivation, care, harvesting, silos, 
storage, factory uses, testing seed corn, select- 
ing seed corn, and the value of corn. 

On field trips we made notes of the many 
kinds and varieties of corn that we saw. For 
arithmetic we included a page of problems 
based on silos, corn prices, feeds, and other 
points of instruction. For geography we made 
two corn maps—one of the world and one of 
the United States. Pictures or drawings were 
used wherever possible to represent any phase 
of the work covered by the booklet. 
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MUSIC SCRAPBOOKS 


FLORENCE ALFRED 


@ A VERY worth-while activity for lower 

grades in rural schools, while upper grades 
are busy with music too advanced for the little 
ones, is the making of music scrapbooks. 

These are not notebooks of technical music, 
but scrapbooks of pictures about people and 
things pertaining to music, such as noted mu- 
sicians, bands, orchestras; advertisements por- 
traying children or others playing different 
instruments, or even catalogue pictures of the 
instruments themselves. 

If there are only a few pupils, and if a large 
number of old magazines are available, each 
child could make an individual book; or each 
of the lower grades could make a class book; 
or the entire group could make a school book. 

Pictures may be grouped by subject, if de- 
sired, as orchestras, pianos, musicians, and so 
on. Explanations and descriptions may be 
written in the book. 

Some pictures especially liked were a drum 
major leading a uniformed band; a brilliant 
scarlet and gold bugle; a brightly dressed mon- 
key with a hand-organ man; a full-page adver- 
tisement of a prominent orchestra broadcasting; 
and a cowboy in colored regalia playing a tune 
on his guitar. 

The cover design might be an allover pattern 
of musical notes, a border of musical symbols, 
or several measures of familiar music. 





To Club Contributors 








H MANY teachers contribute 
short, helpful articles to this 
department, and thousands of 
teachers are benefited by these 
valuable contributions. We are 
tager to have you share with 
other teachers any school experi- 
ence that you think might be of 
assistance to them. 
One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
t columns. An additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
Companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
tief accounts of ideas that you 
ve worked out successfully. 


Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words. 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 
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side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 


CURRENT NEWS 


RUTH GLEASON 


@ IN ORDER to familiarize pupils with the 
faces of well-known people in the current 
news, I have found this scheme effective. 

Posted on a section of the bulletin board is 
the word “Who?” in bright letters. Under- 
neath the word is displayed a numbered picture 
of some prominent person, the name concealed. 

The class tries to identify the person. When 
the pupils are ready with their answer, cards 
are passed to each child. He writes after the 
proper number the name of the person whom 
he believes is shown. Cards are collected and 
scored, each correct name receiving five points, 
each incorrect name zero. 

When the name of the person is revealed, 
the person is discussed. Then a new picture is 
posted. After twenty such identifications, the 
pupils try to name all of the pictures at once, 
for a 100 per cent score. 


OUR SCHOOL GROUNDS 


MYRA W. DIKE 


M THE children always look forward to the 

Friday afternoon when they can bring their 
rakes and wheelbarrows to clean up the school 
grounds. 

Last spring we not only raked the yard but 
did some planting. Along the drive, directly 
in front of our porch, we started a hedge of 
pink spirea. At each end of the long cement 
steps we set out a Norway spruce. We filled 
in the corners with large ostrich ferns, trans- 
planting them when the fiddleheads had a fair 
start. In front of the ferns we placed some 
large clusters of blue and white violets. In the 
crevices in the rocks, which we thought re- 
sembled the natural habitat of the rock fern, 
we started a few rock ferns. Along the foun- 
dation wall at the north side of the school- 
house we planted columbines and more ferns, 
while at the south side we started hollyhocks 
and delphiniums. 

Between the two large pillars on the porch 
of the schoolhouse we had a plant box filled 
with geraniums, periwinkles, and vines. 

The boys mowed the front lawn. One of the 
girls who lived near the school watered and 
cared for the plants during the summer. We 
hope to add to our plantings this spring. 
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THOROUGHNESS IN GRADING 


DOROTHY BARTA 
EB IN ORDER that good English, spelling, 


penmanship, and neatness may become a 
habit with my pupils, I insist on those qualities 
in any work they do. 

As I grade the papers, I check the mis- 
spelled words and write them on a section of 
the blackboard especially reserved for that pur- 
pose. These words are added to the regular 
spelling lesson. I jot down all the mistakes 
made in English, and we give special attention 
to them in class. I save all the best written 
papers and those that show much improvement 
and post them on the “Good-Work Board,” 
which could be the bulletin board. On papers 
that receive a grade of 100 per cent I paste a 
pretty seal or a star. 

If the papers are too poorly written, incom- 
plete, or untidy, I require that they be cor- 
rected and rewritten. I have another place on 
the blackboard reserved for the names of those 
who have “do-over” work to do. When a child 
does his work: over, and it is accepted, he may 
erase his name from the blackboard. 


PRIMARY COMPOSITIONS 


LAURA MURRAY 
@ A GREAT deal of original oral composi- 


tion, based on childish experience, is recom- 
mended in our social-study units in the first 
two grades. 
Our firsthand experiences are created for the 
children. For instance, a baby white rat in a 
The children will 


talk freely about the rat, because they are in- 


cage is brought to school. 


terested. 
be used. 

We printed our stories on cardboard and 
illustrated them with pictures or freehand 
drawings. 
work and also make it available for the chil- 
dren is as follows. 


Many other suitable subjects may 


A better way to preserve original 


Bind a piece of oilcloth (we used white) 
with tape. Cut sheets of paper almost as large 
as the oilcloth and place them on the rough 
side of the cloth. Sew through the center of 
the oilcloth and paper. Fold the whole in the 
form of a book. Print your stories in the book. 
This is an inexpensive and convenient way to 
supply easy supplementary reading. 


A HEALTH SAND TABLE 


HAROLD D. SYLVESTER 


BM THIS sand table was made at the Cora B. 

Whitney School, Bennington, Vermont, 
under the direction of Miss Annie E. Dakin. 
All the children in the class had some part in 
dressing up the vegetables and arranging them 
on the sand table. 
grass, and mirrors sunk in the sand served as 
The “Keep Well Inn” was 


made from oak tag. 


Green moss was used for 
lakes and rivers. 


There is a winding path leading from the 
little girl who is constructing the project up 
to the door of the inn, in the foreground. As 
we pass along this path, we meet the Carrot 
Sisters, the Potato Brothers, the Bect Twins, 
the Lettuce Hearts, Brother Squash, Mr. and 
Mrs. Apple, the Egg Trio, and the Peanut Cir- 


cus. The entire path is flanked by prune and 
raisin trees. As we approach the entrance of 
the inn, we see a bottle of milk, and near this, 
in the foreground, a marshmallow man. He 
stands for a sweet, which must not be taken 
too often. 

The Peanut Circus was evolved from a bag 
of peanuts treated with a little imagination, 
With a few touches of ink, all kinds of ani- 
mals appeared. The eyes and ears of the vege- 
tables were made with cloves and raisins. The 
prune and raisin trees were easy to make. 

It would take two or three days to set up 
this sand table. The interest would last for a 
week and possibly longer. Many of the lessons 
taught will remain with the children. 
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A GIFT FOR MOTHER 


DAWN E. OLESON 











M SOMETIMES a very simple gift may give 

the most joy. My children have made 
containers for powdered soap that their moth- 
ers have found very useful. They are made 
as follows. 

Ask the children to bring from home a nice- 
ly shaped glass jar with a screw-top tin cover. 
Punch holes in the lid with a nail. 
both jar and lid in bright colors. Decorations 
may be applied when the enamel is dry. 


Enamel 


DRESSING TO MUSIC 


IRMA FITTL 


M@ THE children are often very slow about 

getting ready to go home at noon or at the 
close of the afternoon session. They lag con- 
siderably while getting their desks in order and 
We have devised a 


scheme which speeds up the children and gives 


putting on outside wraps. 
pleasure at the same time. We use a phono- 
graph record of a lively tune. The aim of the 
child is to be ready by the time the music is 
finished. 

This has become such an interesting game 
that the children who were once inclined to 
dawdle now get ready more quickly. The mu- 
sic tends to lessen the confusion usually found 
during the closing minutes of school. 


A READING CLUB 


FLORENCE BERGSTRAND 


@ EACH Friday we have a reading club. 

The pupils may all take part. During the 
week they read stories to find one which they 
think will be of interest to the whole room. 
They must be ready to read or tell their story- 
(To save time the teacher may ask the better 
readers to fell the ones they select.) We give 
some criticism but not enough to spoil the en- 
joyment of reading. 

Each month officers are elected by the chil- 
dren. We have a president, a vice-president, 
and a secretary. The secretary keeps a list of 
all the stories read and by whom they are read, 
so that all the children have an equal number 
of turns to read during the term. 
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* (CLUB EXCHANGE * 


Alberta-—The pupils of grades six to nine of Jordan 
Hill School would like to exchange letters with other 

‘ls of the same grades. Address: Miss Margaret L 
Renaud, 9862 75th Ave., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


British Columbia.—The pupils of grades three to six 
in Creston Elementary School would like to exchange 
correspondence and pictures with children in other 
chools. Address: Miss Rita Wall, Creston, British 
Columbia, Canada. 


British Columbia.—My seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils are interested in interclass correspondence with other 
pupils of the same grades. Address correspondence to: 
Sister _M. Augustine, St. Ann’s Academy, Kamloops, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


Colorado.—The pupils and teacher of our rural school 
would be pleased to exchange pictures and letters with 
pupils of other localities. We live at the foot of the 
beautiful Sangre de Cristo Range of the Rockies, Ad- 
dress; Mr. Gerald A. Burns, Westcliffe, Colorado. 


Florida—My pupils, fifth grade, and I would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with other schools. We 
live in the sugar-cane district of the Florida Everglades, 
and will be glad to answer all questions in exchange for 
information concerning your community. Address mail 
to: Miss Beulah Mitchell, South Bay, Florida. 


Hawaii—My third grade and I wish to exchange cor- 
respondence and post cards with teachers and pupils 
elsewhere. We live in a country of sugar cane and pine- 
apples. Address: Mrs. A. L. Hudgins, 1039 Kapahulu 
Rd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Idabo.—The pupils of Swanlake School, grades five to 
eight, wish to correspond with other schools throughout 
the United States, its possessions, and Canada. Address: 
Miss Barbara Gambles, Swanlake, Idaho. 


Illinois —The pupils of Landreth School, grades three, 
five, and eight, and teacher would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and post cards with other schools. Ad- 
dress: Miss Juanita Grow, Palmyra, Illinois. 


Indiana-—My pupils of the third grade and I would 
like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils else- 
where. Address: Miss Geneva Ott, Columbia City, 
Indiana. 


Indiana—My pupils of the second grade and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with 
other pupils and teachers. Address: Miss Elnora 
Henney, Nabb, Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades four to eight, would like to 

exchange letters and pictures with pupils of other 
— Address: Miss Bertha Maeder, Bridgewater, 
lowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of Douglas Center and I would like 
to exchange letters and post cards with other pupils. 
Address: Miss Velma A. Benton, Exira, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of my fifth and sixth grades would 
like to exchange letters with children of foreign coun- 
tnes, such as Australia or any country of South America. 
Address: Miss Frances Ellenberger, Morley, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of my rural school and I would like 
to exchange letters and pictures with pupils in other 
localities. Address: Miss Mabel Schlicht, Sibley, Iowa. 


Kansas—My pupils of Dickerman School, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange letters and pictures with 


other schools. Address: Miss Verna Mae Atwood, R.D. 1, 
ego, Kansas, 


Kentucky.—My fourth-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters and pictures with pupils of other 
schools. Address: Mrs. D. M. Burks, 208 East Cherry 
Street, Glasgow, Kentucky. 


Kentucky.—My pupils and I would like to exchange 
fi and post cards with teachers and children of the 
th grade throughout the United States and its pos- 
—s Address: Miss Nellie Bach Hollon, Jackson 
ty School, Jackson, Kentucky. 
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If you would like to submit a Club Ex- 
change notice for an early fall issue, send it 
before May tenth, giving the address to 
which your mail may be sent after school 
begins in September. All notices for this 
page must be signed by teachers themselves. 
The notices submitted should be addressed 
as follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, Club Ex- 
change, Dansville, N.Y. 


Maine.—The pupils of Washington Grammar School, 
grades five to eight, would like to exchange correspond- 
ence and pictures with other schools, Address mail to: 
Miss Doris Mitchell, Thorndike, Maine. 


Manitoba.—The fifth-grade pupils of Whitmore School 
wish to exchange correspondence and pictures with other 
fifth-grade pupils. Address: Mr. S. V. Brickman, 
Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada. 


Massachusetts.—The pupils of West School, grades one 
to four, and I would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and pictures with children and teachers in other schools. 
Address all mail to: Miss Eleanore Kremen, Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan —My seventh-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters and post cards with other pupils. We 
live near Flint, one of the automobile manufacturing 
cities of Michigan. Address: Miss Vivian Hamill, 
Davison, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades one to nine, and I would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with pupils else- 
where. Address: Miss Pansy P. Murdock, Greening 
School, East Dunbar Road, Monroe, Michigan. 


Minnesota—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters with other pupils and 
teachers. Address: Miss Janet Karges, Brookpark, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades four to six, would like 
to exchange letters and pictures with other children of 
the same grades in the United States. Address all mail 
to: Miss L Hughes, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
to seven, and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and pictures with other schools. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Ann Kukas, R.D. 2, Sauk Rapids, Minnesota. 


Minnesotax—My pupils of Max School, grades three, 
five, six, and seven, and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and snapshots with pupils in other sections of 
the United States and Canada. Address: Miss Mildred 
Juntunen, Squaw Lake, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades five and six, consisting of 
twenty-six girls and boys, would like to exchange cor- 
respondence and pictures with pupils of similar grades. 
Address: Miss Grace Oram, Leeton, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I wish 
to exchange correspondence and post cards with teachers 
and pupils in other states of the United States and its 
possessions. Address: Miss Nadine Arney, R.D. 3, 
Maryville, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils and teacher of Colbo School, 
grades four and eight, would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with other pupils. Address: Miss Mae Pratt, 
Baker, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades one, two, three, five, 
six, and seven, and I would like to exchange correspond- 
ence and pictures with pupils and teachers of other 
schools. Address: Miss Mary Ann Winkler, Dist. 89, 
Atkinson, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher of grades two to 
eight would like to exchange correspondence and pic- 
tures with pupils and teachers of other schools. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lucille Bussell, Lamar, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of Willow Creek School, grades 
three, five, six, seven, and eight, and I would like to ex- 
change correspondence and pictures with other children. 
Address: Miss Loretta Weinsman, Prague, Nebraska. 


New Jersey—The pupils and teachers of Minotola 
School No. 2 would like to correspond with pupils and 
teachers of schools throughout the United States. Ad- 
dress to the particular grade and teacher: First Grade, 
Mr. P. DiDomenico; Third Grade, Miss Rose Capizola; 
Fourth Grade, Mrs. Frances Augostine; and Fifth Grade, 
Miss M. Ruth Laferty. Address for each: Minotola 
School No. 2, Pacific Avenue, Minotola, New Jersey. 


New York.—The pupils of the eighth grade of Bloom- 
ingdale Union School would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with other pupils. Address: Mrs. Inez Greer, 
Bloomingdale, New York. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher of Kinney Gulf 
Rural School, grades one, three, four, six, and eight, 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with other 
children and teachers. Address: Miss Celinda B. White, 
Box 64, McGraw, New York. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils and I, grade two, would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and directions for games 
with other teachers and pupils of the second grade. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lois Copeland, Osage School, Star Route, 
Osage, Oklahoma. 


Oklaboma.—My fifth- and sixth-grade English classes 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils 
of the same grades. Address: Miss Anna Coe, 1122 W. 
12th St., Sulphur, Oklahoma. 


Ontario.—The pupils and teacher of Cooper’s School, 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with other teachers and pupils. Address mail 
to: Mr. Don East, Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada. 


Oregon.—My pupils, grades three and four, in Warm 
Springs Indian School, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in other schools. Address: Miss Lillian 
Zantow, Warm Springs, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania——My pupils of grade three wish to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and snapshots with other pu- 
pils. Address: Miss Helen A. Schatz, 961 North St., 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teacher of Rhiney 
Creek School, grades one to eight, would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with other pupils. Address mail to: 
Miss Eva M. Clapper, Hallstead, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina—My pupils of Warrenville School, 
seventh grade, and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and pictures with children and teachers in the 
United States. Address: Mrs. B. T. Holman, Warren- 
ville, South Carolina. 


Texas.—The pupils and teacher of Union School, 
grades five through eight, wish to exchange correspond- 
ence and pictures with other pupils and teachers. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Eupha Shield, Union School, Knapp, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils and teachers of Plainview School, 
grades one to eight, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and post cards with other pupils. Address mail 
to: Miss Modena Hewitt, R.D. 1, Seymour, Texas. 


Texas.—The elementary pupils of Ellis County and 
their teachers would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and post cards with elementary pupils elsewhere. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. May Morris, County Supervisor, Waxahachie, 
Texas. 


West Virginia—The pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades of College Hill School would like to exchange 
pictures and letters with pupils of similar grades of other 
schools. Address: Mr. Arthur B. Wolfe, Flemington, 
West Virginia. 


Wisconsin—The pupils and teacher of Brill State 
Graded School, grades five, six, seven, and eight, would 
like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils and 
teachers of all the states and possessions of the United 
States, Central and South America, and Mexico, Ad- 
dress: Miss Bernadette Haughian, Brill School, Brill, 


Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with other 
pupils. Address: Miss Alice Darmer, Marshall Grade 
School, Marshall, Wisconsin. 


Wyoming.—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
three and six, and I would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with other pupils and teachers. Address: 
Miss Loretta O’Haver, Sundance, Wyoming. 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose « stamped, addressed envelope 


Please suggest a unit of work for the 
seventh and eighth grades. The school 
has jew, if any, reference books, 


A valuable unit for this age group, 
and one which does not require much 
reference material, would be “Guard 
ing the Health of the City’s Children.” 
Through discussions, center upon the 
main health problems involved. Ar 
range them on a chart in three groups 
under the headings: 

l. Well solved, 

2. Fairly well solved, or on the way 

to being solved. 

3. Poorly solved, or not solved at 

all. 

Typical of the first group might be 
water supply, sewage disposal, garbage 
disposal, clean milk; of the next group, 
playgrounds, street safety; of the last 
group, housing, dental care. 

Evaluating each topic and deciding 
upon its place on the chart will make a 
fine start for the unit, and will evoke 
many discussions. 

The next step might be for groups 
of pupils to undertake a study of some 
of these problems. They should get 
firsthand information through trips, 
neighborhood investigations, city and 
state pamphlets, or consultation with 
those in authority. Much good ma 
terial can be found in government 
bulletins which may be secured from 
the Superintendent of 
Washington, D.C. 

Frequent reports should be made by 
each group to the whole class, and 
further procedure should be proposed. 
Slides and pictures, magazine articles, 
newspaper articles, and other material 
on all the problems should be collected. 
A fine spirit of co-operation can be de 
veloped if every member of the class is 
on the alert to get material, not only 
for his own topic, but for all the 
others as well. 

Try to secure outside speakers to 
talk about some of the problems; also 
try to have the pupils actually do 
something constructive. 

Individual notebooks should be kept 
carefully to be displayed later. 


Documents, 
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Reports to some other classes, or an 


assembly program, might bring the 


unit to a successful close. 
* 


| need help in developing a unit on 
“Citizenship” in my third and fourth 
erades, What would you suggest? 


Confine your work to citizenship at 
the eight-to-ten-year level. Start with 


an activity instead of discussion. The 
vctivity might be drawing up a citi 
zenship code by the class. First talk 


over things and qualities which make 
Make these in 
to a wall chart, for example: 
Be helpful to others. 
Be a good sport. 
Be clean in 
speech. 


a child a good citizen. 


body, thoughts, and 

Make another chart listing concrete 
ways in which children think they 
could show good citizenship, as: 

Come to school on time. 

Obey traffic rules. 

Throw no waste or rubbish on the 

street. 

Keep a promise. 

Play fair in games. 

Make a list of good citizens and find 
out what they did, for example: Peter 
Cooper, Florence Nightingale, Clara 
Barton, Louis Pasteur, Madame Curie, 
Jacob Riis. 

Read, or tell, and discuss familiar 
stories in fiction which stress qualities 
of citizenship, as: “The Miraculous 
Pitcher,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan in 
the Bible; Why the Chimes Rang, by 
Raymond Alden; and certain parts of 
Hiawatha, by Henry W. Longfellow. 

A poem which would be good to 
read and memorize is “The Children’s 
Song,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

Character Education, No. 31 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30), will also be very helpful. 

The Instructor “Good American” 
Citizenship Posters (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $1.00) provide 
a very satisfactory moral code. 





HAVE you some troubleso 


Your Science 
Question Box 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


roblems in teaching science? 





GLENN O. BLOUGH 


If so, 


me 
write Mr. Tie in care of THE INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N. 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Do you recommend the use of films to 
begin the study of a unit in science or to 
summarize it? 


If the film will give the pupils a 
general overview of the unit without 
going into details, it may serve as a 
motivation device, in which case it 
should be shown at the beginning of 
the unit. If, on the other hand, it 
presents material in detail, it may be 
quite meaningless to the pupils if they 
have no background for interpreting 


it, and it should therefore come later. 


e 


Would you require each child to make an 
insect or leaf collection if you were 
studying insects or trees? 

No. The 


usually lies in the interest the child has 


value of any collection 
in making it and in the use to which 
the collection is 
child to 


put. Requiring a 


make a collection may not 
only quell his interest, but it may also 
give him a dislike for the task and the 
subject which it represents, Collections 
are of little value if nothing is done 
with the material collected. if really 
interested pupils make a collection and 
study the specimens in it, and perhaps 
report their findings, the activity has 


been used to its capacity. 
e 


I have a science club made up of pupils 
from the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 


What science activities do you suggest? 


Try to find the interest of your 
group and if possible build your ac 
tivities around this interest. It will 
probably prove satisfactory to follow 
a major interest for several club meet 
ings so that pupils can derive a real 
satisfaction their experiences. 
Field trips to observe birds and their 
activities may inspire your group to 
spend several meetings in bird study. 
Pupils may decide to make birdhouses 
and study bird 
banding and migratory habits of birds. 

Pupils may interested in 
watching birds’ build their nests and 
decide to learn more about animal 
homes. Then they may study anthills 
and various kinds of insects. 


from 


feeding trays, and 


become 


The 


plant study and 


interested jp 


group may get 
decide to do som 
simple plant experiments and perhaps 
raise a garden. 

The club should not only help to 
kind of to study, 


help to determine 


decide the science 


but should also 
what activities they may engage in to 
satisfy their personal interests. The 


teacher serves best as a vuide. 
° 


What references will assist me in finding 


oul how fo use a school garden “as an 


integral part of my science work? 


These references will help you. 

The Children Make a Garden, by 
Dorothy H. Jenkins (Doubleday 
Doran & Co., Inc., New York 
$1.50). 

Discovering Our 
by W. L. 
Blough, and 


World, Book Ill 
Beauchamp, Glenn 0 
Mary Melrose (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago; $.96). 


Gardening for Fun, Health and 
Money, by Frederick A. Collins (D 
\ppleton-Century Co., Inc., New 
York; $2.00). 

” 
Will you please suggest some spring 


science activities for primary children 


who are not carrving on oa serence unity’ 


You will find pupils at this level in 
terested in: 

1. Planting a small garden and car 
ing for it. 

2. Collecting cocoons and watching 
moths emerge. 

3. Raising silkworms. 

4. Finding frogs’ eggs and observ 
ing the tadpoles as they develop. 
§. Watching mosquito larvae de 
velop. (Obtain them from a stagnant 
pool. ) 

6. Starting an aquarium. 
7. Observing birds building a nest. 
These two sources will be helpful. 
Elementary Science for All Grades, 


by Glenn O. Blough and others (F. A 


Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y« 
8.50). 

Science in the Elementary School, 
by Wlter C. Croxton (McGraw-Hill 
Book —o., Inc., New York; $3.00). 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 


shall be glad to answer them. 


Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The next two reading pages have other 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 


———. 
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New York 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville, N.Y. 


uestions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


What materials should be included in a 
visual-education program? What is the 
relative importance of pictures, films, 
and slides? What is the place of muse- 
ums and field trips in such a program? 
Please suggest a good textbook. 


A visual-education program includes 
the use and administration of all types 
of objective materials in teaching. The 
materials that are most commonly used 
are sound and silent motion pictures, 
photographs, lantern 
graphs, filmslides, film strips, prints, 
objects, specimens, and models; field 
trips, museum exhibits, and excursions; 
apparatus, equipment, and so on. 

Each of the different types of visual 
materials has its place in the program. 
It is unwise to use an expensive type 
of visual aid when a less expensive type 
would serve as effectively, if not bet- 
ter. Projected pictures have an ad- 
vantage in that they can be shown to a 
large number of children. The still 
picture, when projected, has the ad- 
vantage of making it possible for a 
pupil to study details and to analyze 
carefully. Motion pictures are ad- 
vantageous in that they present con- 
cepts in which motion is essential to 
the understanding to be gained. 

Museums and field trips are an im- 
portant part of a well-organized vis- 
ual-instruction program. In fact, a 
field trip is ideal in that the pupil has 
an opportunity to see objects and 
situations in 


slides, stereo- 


their natural setting. 
Visual-instruction programs in many 
schools are centered in the 


and field trip. 


Any department of instruction, or 


museum 


any community agency that contrib 
utes to the organization and adminis 
tration of visual materials of any kind, 
is involved in a good visual-instruction 
program. 

A good textbook tor your purpose is 
Visualizing the Curriculum, by Hoban, 
Hoban, and Zisman (The Cordon Co., 
Inc., New York; $3.50). 


4 


Has the National Education Association 
bulletin, “Sources of Safety *ilms and 
Slides,” been brought up to’ date? 1 
wish to secure a list of other visual aids 
dealing with safety. 


A new bulletin entitled “Visual 
Aids in Safety Education” has recent- 
ly been published by the Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association. It was prepared by a 
committee of classroom teachers and 
representatives of the Highway Educa- 
tion Board and the National Educa- 
tion Association. The bulletin reviews 
humerous motion pictures which are 
available, and it lists the titles of film 
‘trips and lantern slides, distributors 
of safety films and slides, and sources 
tom which posters may be obtained. 


The pamphlet sells fur twenty-five 
copy, with reductions for 
orders of two or more copies. To ob 
tain it, write to Frank W. Hubbard, 
Associate Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


cents a 


Sf 


What type and brand of film and what 
developers are most satisfactory for the 
production of homemade filmslides? 


For copying work, process film is 
universally agreed to be best, except 
where color values are sought. 1 have 
seen some beautiful copies of post 
cards and hand-colored 8” x 10” 
prints made in color on single-frame 
35 mm. Kodachrome. 

Where variations in shade and in 
tone (due to the photographing of 
colored prints or objects) is desired, 
the general trend is to use ortho- 
chromatic or panchromatic film with 
appropriate filters. Eastman and Agfa 
films of these types are among the 
popular brands. 

Of course many different developers 
are used, but I would advise that you 
recommended by the 
manufacturer of the film, which rec- 
ommendation will be found in the 
container with the film. This opinion 
is concurred in by several commercial 
photographers whom I have consulted. 
{ would especially 
you do not experiment 
fangled developers. - 


use the one 


recommend that 


with new- 


o 


What attempts hace been made to im- 
prove blackboards in order to lessen eye- 
strain? 


There have been a number of at 
tempts to improve the surfacing of 
blackboards to reduce glare and the 
resulting eyestrain on the part of the 
pupils. The latest effort in that direc- 
tion has been the development of the 
“white” blackboard. There 
have been some installations of this 
type of board in schools but my at 
tention has not been called to any con 
trolled 
with blackboard materials. 

1 would suggest that you write the 
following publications for informa- 
tion at their disposal. 

The Nation's Schools, 101 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

The School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


° 


sO- called 


research or experimentation 


Park 


Where can I secure stereopticon slides 
of songs which have the music along 
with the words? 


You can secure such slides from 
Sims Visual Music Company, Quincy, 
Illinois. Write for their catalogue. 
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JESSIE TODD 





Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Art Questions 
Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
art problems. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
youwish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Could you suggest some unique ways of 
displaying materials in a spring exhibit, 
to avoid a cluttered appearance 7 


The reason that many exhibits ap- 
pear cluttered is that they are annual 
affairs. | believe that they should be 
quarterly, or better 

We have an exhibit 
in our halls throughout the school 
year. In this way the work of many 
Children lose in 
terest and become discouraged if they 
see the work of others exhibited but 
none of their own. Yet when one 
crowds too much into a single exhibit, 
nothing shows off well. 

When we have an open night for 
parents, our teachers often place a 
folder of drawings on each child's 
desk. There is a little name card on 
his desk so that his parents can find 
his place and look at his work. Only 
a few things are exhibited on the walls. 
For example, perhaps there is a large 
bulletin board. On it are three large 
paintings. They have space between 
them. The bulletin board is pleasing 
because it is not too crowded, 

On the window sills, on bright- 
colored construction paper, there are 
often placed little original examples 
of clay modeling, usually animals or 
people. These have been gaily painted 
with tempera paint or water colors, 
and shellacked to make them shiny. 
They do not have a cluttered look, for 
they are arranged in little groups with 
plain spaces between. 


semiannual or 
yet, continuous, 


children is shown. 


if a mural is put up in a school 
room, | think it should be left up only 
a month or. so and then taken down. 
Some rooms have cork boards above 
the blackboard. A mural can be 
placed there where it does not domi 
nate the room, 

For a spring exhibit children may 
like to make a big colored chalk mural 
on the blackboard. Limit the medium 
to chalk, for a mural looks cluttered 
when wax crayons, water colors, and 
paper cuttings all are used. 


+ 


1 should like to know whether art should 
be related to other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 


The most progressive point of view 
in art in elementary schools today 
cares less about relating art to other 
subjects than it did ten years ago. In 
fact in many schools no art time can 
be used for art related to geography, 
history, or any other subject. The art 
time is devoted entirely to creative 
work, The child draws and paints 
what he wishes. Seldom does he paint 
anything related to school subjects. 
Usually he paints airplanes, trains, 
faces of people, cartoons, imaginative 
designs, and so on. 


Some of the ways of relating art to 
vther subjects are making maps dec- 
orated with pictures of animals, people, 
and products; modeling pyramids 
when studying Egypt; and painting 
scenery when studying Indians. 


Sf 


My fourth grade would like to make a 
sand-table scene of the Nile or the Congo 
Valley. Can you give us any help? 


For the river, use blue construction 
paper covered with glass. For the 
palm tree, roll tan paper about the 
size of a big pencil, leaving it hollow 
inside. Rubber bands will hold it to- 
gether. At the top, insert green leaves 
shaped like palm leaves. Model the 
people out of oily nonhardening clay. 

Two books I recommend for hand- 
work for your grade are: 

Enjoyment and Use of Art in the 
Elementary School, by Jessie Todd and 
Ann Van Nice Gale (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago; $1.50). 

The Instrwetor Handcraft Book 
(PF. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $1.00). 


oJ 


Can you give me some suggestions for 
children in grade one to use in making 
larger paintings? 


Encourage children to paint some 
thing large in each picture. Here are 
sumne suggestions. 

1. A house that takes up half of 
the paper—white house, red 
tlowers by the house; yellow-green 
grass; trees black trunks and 
dark green foliage; light blue sky 
(mix much white with the blue). 

2. Barn which takes up at least one 
third of the paper; cows going into 
the barn; hill in distance; sunset sky 
made of yellow, orange, and red. 

3. Child whose head almost touches 
top of the paper and feet almost touch 
the bottom of the paper. Snow on 
the ground; snow man; deep blue sky. 

If wrapping paper is used for paint 
ing, be sure that the paper is heavy. 
Many teachers like newsprint paper, 
but it is thin, and often wrinkles. 

Children have a tendency to use too 
many dark colors in one picture. The 
teacher needs to suggest some light 
colors, for example, yellow-green grass 
instead of dark green grass. If brown 
is used, a reddish brown is more pleas 
ing than a greenish brown. 

It usually works best to have one 
brush in each bottle of paint. This 
procedure keeps the colors cleaner. 

Many teachers like easels. Our chil- 
dren have had better success when 
paper is placed on a flat desk or on the 
floor. Then the paint does not run 
down. We leave the papers flat until 
they are dry. 


root; 


with 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teaching poodingt 
dit 


o_o Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


* COUNSELOR * 


Your Reading Problems 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Publi 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ec Instruction, 


If so, send your problems to 
orial Department, Dansville, 


-¥Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


How should I teach an oral reading 
lesson to my pupils in the fifth grade? 


This is a difficult question to answer 
specifically. At this grade, the oral 
reading exercises are usually of the 
audience reading type where the pupil 
chooses some short selection which he 
has enjoyed and which he wishes to 
share with his classmates. 

The teacher works with the pupil 
on interpretation and to improve ar- 
ticulation, enunciation, and expression 
so that the pupil will read with credit 
to himself and so that the listeners 
may understand and enjoy the selec- 
tion, The actual work of teaching for 
the purpose of improving the oral 
reading is done when the teacher 
works with the pupil in preparation 
for the audience reading exercise. 

Oral reading may be improved by 
any growth in silent reading and 
growth in oral expression which comes 
from the language, speech, or choral 
reading activities. Better silent read- 
ing and better speech combine to 
improve oral reading skills. 

The actual oral reading class is us- 
ually devoted to audience reading 
though the teaching is done as an in- 
dividual activity in preparation for the 


class period. 


In parsing who in the sentence, “It was 
he and I who went to the river,” in which 
person would you say it was? 


Since be and I are both antecedents 
of who, and since the former is third 
person and the latter is first person, the 
word who must be considered both 
third and first person. 

I judge from this question that you 
are teaching formal grammar. Formal 
grammar is being emphasized less and 
less, while lessons of the functional 
type are increasingly being taught. 
By functional grammar we mean that 
type that is tied up directly to the 
compositional needs of pupils, that 
helps them to choose the correct word 
forms, to express themselves in proper- 
ly constructed sentences, and to punc- 
tuate properly. Some of the practical 
situations that may be helped by pars- 
ing are illustrated below. 

Person and number: “Either you or 
I am wrong.” After or the verb 
agrees with the part of the compound 
subject that is nearer it, 

Case: “This is the man whom we 
want for leader.” Whom is the 
direct object of want. 

Of course you must teach what is 
set up in your current local course of 
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When do you consider that a pupil should 
be designated as a remedial case? 


The basis used for assigning a pupil 
to a remedial group varies in different 
schools. In most schools any pupil 
who is not progressing normally with 
his chronological or mental age group 
may become the subject for special 
study. In many places a variance of 
one year between the mental age and 
the achievement age for any pupil 
would place that child in the problem 
or remedial group. A retardation in 
achievement of a fraction of a year 
might be serious in the primary grades. 
[In the upper grades a difference be- 
tween capacity and achievement of 
one year is commonly accepted as a 
basis for placement in the remedial 
group in reading. 

Usually the classroom teacher de- 
votes time to the diagnosis of the 
pupil’s difficulties. If she finds that 
the cause is one which she is able to 
correct and has the time to do so, she 
carries on the program. If the prob- 
lem requires the attention of a skilled 
technician, the pupil is assigned to the 
reading specialist or the reading clinic 
if the school provides such opportuni- 
tics. An increasing number of schools 
find it worth while to do so. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


VICE 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Protessor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. 


Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How should I present a problem that 
deals with finding the area of a walk 
built on two sides of a corner lot? 


Proceed so as to avoid as much as 
possible the corner difficulty. Use a 
drawing to show how a walk 3 fect 
wide would appear built on two ad- 
joining sides of a lot. 

In the case of a lot 80 fect square, 
find the area of the walk on one side 
of the lot, 80’ x 3’==240 square feet. 
Then find the area of the shorter piece 
on the other side, 77’ x 3’==231 
square feet. The area of the entire 
walk will be 471 square fect. 


+ 


Please tell me the name of the Courtis 
arithmetic practice cards, the publisher, 
and the cost of a set. 


The material about which you in- 
quire is evidently the set of practice 
tests prepared by Stuart A. Courtis, 
now of the School of Education of the 
University of Michigan. This mate- 
rial is published under the name of 
“The Courtis Standard Practice Tests 
in Arithmetic.” Forty-eight lessons, 
on cards 5” x 744”, make a set. They 
are designed for grades four to eight, 
inclusive. Materials for twenty-four 
pupils cost $6.50. In addition there is 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 





Associate P 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


y Education, 


WHEN questions arise in pone schoolroom in connection with correct English 


usage and the teaching of 


nglish, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


study; but I do hope that you can 
soon have access to a course where 
grammar is taught as the need arises in 
those phases where a knowledge of 
grammar will improve the accuracy or 
quality of the pupils’ expression. 

It really makes no difference whether 
who is third or first person—cither or 
both—in the sentence you quote, be- 
cause who is the right word under any 
condition, It is when pupils must 
chose among who, whose, or whom; 
between he and him; between is and 
are; among a comma, a semicolon, or a 
period, that a study of grammatical 


principles is appropriate. Grammar 
should be taught when a use for it is 
evident. Do try to make your grant- 
mar truly functional. 


o 


Is there any distinction between the forms 
for the heading of friendly and business 
letters? 


There is no hard and fast rule con- 
cerning the use of the block or the 
slanting arrangement of the items in 
the heading of a letter. Generally the 
block form is used in typing letters 
because of its greater convenience. 


a charge of $.25 for a manual. The 
tests are published by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 


= 


Will you please tell me a good way to 
teach multiplication and _ division of 
fractions? 


This request covers so much ground 
that limitations of space will not per- 
mit a detailed response. Since, how- 
ever, I have given attention to the 
details of both topics in the sixth-grade 
book of the Child-Life Arithmetics 
(Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago; $.72), 
I may be permitted to refer to this 
text in this connection, at the same 
time suggesting that there are other 
series of arithmetics that contain satis- 
factory illustrative material. In the 
book mentioned we begin by showing 
the child how to multiply a fraction 
by a whole number, then a whole 
number by a fraction, then a frac- 
tion by a fraction (including the use 
of cancellation), then follow in turn 
multiplying a mixed number by a frac- 
tion, a fraction by a mixed number, 
and finally a mixed number by a mixed 
number. In the case of division there 
is a similar organization into types of 
process. 


Friendly letters when written in 
longhand may have the heading in 
either form, so long as the writer 1s 
consistent throughout the different 
parts of the letter. I personally use 
the block form because it has been my 
experience that, in using the slant sys- 
tem, lengthy addresses tend to be 
crowded toward the right edge of the 
letter or the envelope. On the other 
hand, I have received letters from 
various authorities in the teaching of 
English who use the slant system. It 
is probably a matter of habit. 

I suggest that you secure the Hand- 
book of English for Boys and Girls 
that was worked out by a Committee 
of the National Conference on Re- 
search in English (Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago; $.60). This will help 
you in all kinds of language problems. 

May I suggest two corrections I 
the form of your own letter? In the 
first place, do not use a period after 
the date. There is no end punctuation 
in the heading of a letter, except after 
abbreviations. This statement lea 
to the second suggestion: Be sparing 
in the use of abbreviations in heading 
a letter. It is much better form © 
spell out the words in full. 
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Explain to his parents that Bread is 
one of the Best Sources of Food Energy— 
a child’s greatest food need 


MY PARENTS fail to realize the 
enormous amount of food energy 
a child consumes each day. And, in their 
fagerness to supply liberally the important 
“protective” foods, they may overlook 
the greatest food need of all—energy. 

So, when children in your classes lack 
‘nergy for healthful exercise... seem 
listless or lazy, advise their parents to see 
that the children get more body fuel... 
Plenty of good bread every day. 

Explain that “protective” foods—such 
as milk, eggs, fruits and vegetables—are 
necessary daily in liberal amounts: but 
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that the foundation of a child’s diet 
should be the energy-bearing foods... 
especially bread. Actually, about 85 per 
cent of all the food a child eats is used 
just to supply energy. 


No better source of food energy 
than BREAD! 


Modern diet authorities recognize that 
bread is one of the best energy foods a 
child can eat. It supplies not only quick 
energy, but a steady flow of sustained 
energy needed to carry a child through 
long hours of study and play. Also, 


Make the ‘leam may be helped 
by more bread in his diet 
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BAKERS’ : 
BREAD ~ 


BUY 


VA 
The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, is one of the best and 
cheapest energy foods you can give 
a child. It contains, in almost ideal 
proportions, both muscle-building 
food and energy food... and is 
nearly 100% digestible. 


‘ 
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bread is nearly 100 per cent digestible. 
Supplies proteins for muscles, too! 


Combined with the energy-giving carbo- 
hydrates in bread—and in almost ideal 
proportion—are muscle-building proteins 
of good quality. Minerals, too—including 
calcium—are contributed by good bread 
made with milk. 

The mothers of your pupils will be 
grateful to you for explaining the out- 
standing value of bread. And you will 
be doing a splendid service in promoting 
good nutrition! 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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OTE WEST | 


ON THE FIRST 
BALLOT 


Western Vacations Are the 
People’s Choice 
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» See the San Francisco World’s Fair 


A 
ty ; 
i 
™ This year take a vacation out West! 
. ; 
’ 
ad 


— experience magic Yellowstone (at 





the lowest tour rate in history) — live 






the life of a Dude on a ranch in the 
Montana-W yoming Rockies — sail to 
Alaska —explore the Pacific North- 
west —or visit the movie capital of 
the world — Hollywood! 

And enjoy your trip as well as your 
destination — take the scenic route 
West—the route of the Northern 
Pacific North Coast Limited — past 
28 mountain ranges, along rivers for 
a thousand miles! We'll gladly send 

full information on escorted tours or 
planned individual trips. Just write 


us a letter or mail the coupon. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 











iw I. +e 
Sunrise Valley, Rainier National Park 


Ahlan 







EB. BE. NELSON, 339 Northern Pacifie Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Please send cuformation on trip by train te ae el 

| am suterested in () escorted tour () independent trip (check which, please) Route 
Your 


Name 





Freight 


Addrena 








City 








St. Louis Meeting of School Adminisivators 


MARY E. OWEN 
Associate Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 








® THE registration at the seven- 

ticth annual 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, held in St. Louis from 
February 24 to 29, was the largest in 
the history of the Association. 


convention of the 


Preceding and during the conven- 
tion, thirteen allied organizations and 
about fifty 


wise convened. 


specialized groups like 
Always of particular 
interest is the Saturday night session 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. This year the meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of the 
Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, Part I, en- 
Its Nature and 
Those of us who remem 


titled “Intelligence: 
Nurture.” 


Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
is the new president of the Associa- 


tion. He took office on March 15. 
bered a fiery meeting in 1928 when 
“Nature and Nurture” was the sub- 
ject of the Society's Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook, expected some excitement. 
However, in the course of twelve 
years, educators hav e¢ come to see that 
intelligence, at least as measured by 
one’s 1.Q., can be improved with the 
proper 
and the points therefore were stated 


environment and education, 
with very little debate. 

The vesper service on Sunday af 
ternoon, presided over by President 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., served to 
open the convention othcially. De- 
lightful music by the St. Louis A 
Capella Choir was followed by the 
conferring of honorary life member- 
ships upon John W. Carr, Edwin C. 
Broome, and John W. Withers, who 
have recently retired from active ed- 
ucational work. A splendid address 
was then given by the Reverend G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church in the Boston area. 

Sunday night, Musica Americana, 
a dramatic portrayal of American 
music from the days of the Indians 
to those of Irving Berlin and John 
Philip Sousa, was presented by a cast 
of nearly three thousand St. 
high school pupils. 

During the remainder of the week 


Louis 


nine general sessions and numerous 
discussion groups were held. An im- 


portant general session was the one a 
which the 1940 Yearbook of th 
Association, Safety Education, was 
presented by Henry H. Hill, Super 
intendent of Schools, Lexington, Ky., 
under whose direction it was pre 
pared. The theme of the meeting was 
“The Contribution of Safety Educa 
tion to Good Citizenship in the Age 
of Speed.” The meeting was pre 
ceded by the showing of two safety 
motion pictures, 

Other general sessions were given 
over to such topics as “What Is Right 
with the Schools,” “Improving Ele 
mentary Schools,” “Administrative 
Problems,” “The National Scene,” 
and “Preserving Our American De- 
mocracy. The final session of the 
convention was the radio broadcast 
of “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” presented in the Opera Hous 
of the Municipal Auditorium, with 
the convention assembly as the studio 
audience. ‘The topic was “Should 
Controversial Subjects Be Discussed 
in the Schools?” The affirmative 
was presented by U.S. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker, 
and the negative by C. Harold 
Caulfield, president of the Board of 
Education, San Francisco, Calif. 

In addition to the Sunday night 
musical program, two other evening 
sessions took the form of entertain 
ment. One was the program on 
Tuesday night, which was sponsored 
by the Associated Exhibitors and was 
the occasion for the presentation of 
the American Education Award to 
William Lyon Phelps, author and 
Professor Emeritus of English Litera- 
ture at Yale University. Later, the 
exhibitors and their guests adjourned 
to one of the hotel ballrooms for 
dancing. 

The other entertainment program 
was that presented by the Educa 
tional Commission during 
This was a 


Policies 
the following evening. 
revue, On Our Way, which set forth 
dramatically the purposes of educa 
tion. Students and teachers from 
schools in the Vicinity of St. Louis 
participated in this production, The 
program was repeated on Thursday 
morning for the benefit of those who 
were unable to attend on Wednesday 
evening, when various college dinners 
were held. There numerous 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners 
throughout the convention. 

About two hundred thirty com- 
mercial types 


were 


exhibits of various 
were to be found in the large exhibit 
hall of the Auditorium. The wid 
range of exhibits included magazines 
and books; maps, charts, and globes; 
films and school — supplies; 


typewriters and other ofhce equip: 


slides; 


ment; projection machines; desks an 
seats; door closers; play ground equip 


ment; school busses; teacher place 
Here 1s a" 
ors 0 


ment services; and so on. er 
opportunity for convention visite 
acquaint themselves with what bus! 
ness is offering to the advancemen 
of education, (Continued on pase 
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St. Louis Meeting of School Administrators 


(Continued from page 58) 


The newly elected officers of the 
\gociation are: president, Carroll R. 
ged, of Minneapolis, Minn.; first 
vice-president, Ben G. Graham, of 
pittsburgh, Pa.; second vice-president, 
Hobart M. Corning, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; and executive com- 
mittee member, Homer W. Anderson, 
of Omaha, Neb. 

A proposed amendment to change 
the name of the Association to its 
former one, Department of Superin- 
wndence, was defeated. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions below were passed 
by the Association. 
‘Human and Material Resources. 
We believe that the greatest wealth 
f our nation is its people; that hu- 
man values are basic and that the 
government exists primarily to in- 
wre the greatest possible protection 
ind cultivation of its human wealth. 
We urge the American people to 
work for the conservation and culti- 
vation of human resources with the 
same degree of intelligence, zeal, and 
devotion as is being demonstrated in 
the development and preservation of 
the material resources of our nation. 
Education—Peace and War. We 
urge that those in charge of our 
government put forth every effort to 
keep our nation out of war. At the 
ame time we recognize that during 
this period, with many nations of the 
world at war, there is need for a 
reasonable and practical program for 
adequate defense. Since the ultimate 
line of national defense rests in the 
loyalty, morale, and character of our 
citizens, we believe that the Ameri- 
can public schools are to be regarded 
as an indispensable agency of defense. 
Equalization of Educational Op- 
portunity. We reassert our belief 
that all the children of the nation 
are entitled to a well-rounded educa- 
tional experience, and urge that there 
be a statement of a minimum educa- 
tional experience to be provided for 
every child, that these minimum 
standards be raised as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and that the states and com- 
munities be encouraged to expand 
this basic minimum program as far 
s their financial resources permit. 
Educating Youth for the Future. 
We recognize that because of the dif- 
heulties which young people expe- 
nence in finding employment there 
has been an unprecedented increase in 
carollments of secondary schools and 
that there is urgent need for the en- 
tichment and differentiation of the 
educational program. We are con- 
vinced that training in habits of work 
and in a sympathetic desire and will- 
ingness to perform useful service is 
an essential phase of the education of 
‘very young person, and urge upon 
all schools the development of an ade- 
quate program of child guidance. 
We favor assistance by the Federal 
Government to the several states in 
Providing funds, through their state 
educational authorities, for young 
Persons who would otherwise be un- 
ible to continue their education. 
curity for Teachers. We recom- 
mend that the school adminstrators 
Sontinue to work for security and 
proved standards for teachers. 


What Is Right with the Schools. 
We commend the emphasis given to 
a consideration of this question and 
encourage further efforts to provide 
proper recognition for the worthy 
tradition and progressive evolution of 
the American public school; the 
power exercised by the public school 
in preserving and transmitting the 
best traditions of American democ- 
racy; the comprehensive reach of 
the public school in providing educa- 
tional opportunity to an increasingly 
large percentage of youth, and the 
efforts made to provide wider train- 
ing in work-education courses for 
secondary youth. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. We commend the policy of 
formulating a cross section of the 
goals, purposes, structure, and pro- 
cedures of American education as a 
rallying point for all the educational 
organizations as in the case of the 
present Educational Policies Com- 
mission. We urge that the national 
procedure represented by this effort 
be continued by the National Educa 
tion Association, 

Federal Aid. We commend the 
Federal Government for its material 
support to public education. We also 
recommend a generous expansion of 
Federal Aid with a view to equali- 
zation of edycational opportunities 
among the several states, to be con- 
trolled by the educational authorities 
of each state. 

Pressure Groups, We recognize 
that from innumerable groups come 
demands that the educational pro- 
gram serve some special or selfish in- 
terest. Hence, now, more than ever 
before, we must defend the integrity 
of our schools and keep them free to 
exercise their responsibility in devel- 
oping and putting into practice the 
best possible educational program. 

“Children’s Crusade for Children.” 
We express sympathy for a program 
of assistance to the children who have 
been made homeless in many lands by 
the exigencies of war, and we hope 
that the schools will co-operate with 


the “Children’s Crusade for Chil- 
dren.” 
Radio, We believe that the pos 


sibilities for the use of radio for ed 
ucation in a democracy have been 
greatly increased and we recommend 
the retention of the present alloca 
tion of frequencies for the use of 
public school systems, with as rapid 
development in their use as circum 
stances will allow. 

Appreciation, We commend with 
deep appreciation the leadership of 
President Ben G. Graham. We ex 
tend to the St. Louis Public Schools, 
the Board of Education, and the local 
convention organization, our thanks 
for the gracious hospitality extended 
to us by the entire community. We 
further commend those in charge and 
all who participated in the two spe- 
cial programs—Musica Americana 
and On Our Way. To the local and 
national press, to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, and the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company, and to all 
other agencies of public information, 
we express our gratitude for intelli- 
gent and generous co-operation. 
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CC to La Province de 
Québec this year and try 
a French Canadian vacation 
in the land of gaily-coloured 


homespun and old spinning- 


wheels. Partake of the foods of the country. 


Revel in this 


blend of Old World and New and go your way refreshed from 


contacts with America’s most hospitable folk, the Canadiens 


du Vieux Québec. 


Here youll motor the modern highroads of charming Chicou- 


timi, Lae St-Jean, Charlevoix. 


Here, too, is the mighty Sague- 


nay, that majestic fjord which empties into the St-Lawrence; 


picturesque Tadoussac, where modern hostelries and modern 


recreation await you against the background of Old World 


French Canada . . . Capes Trinité and Eternité . . . 


Here your dollar goes farther, for exchange gives you an extra 


percentage and prices are no higher than at home. 


Neigh- 


bours need no passports to cross the street into Canada .. . 


the welcome sign is out. 


try a French Canadian vacation! 


So come to Québee this year and 





WHERE TO GO - WHAT TO SEE 
Montréal, Hull and the Gatineau Valley, the Lauren- 
tians, the St. Maurice | alley, Québee City, Laurentides 
Park, Eastern Townships, 








, TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBECe* CANADA 
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ST PAUL 
Pacipil 


ashington 


and the Pacific Northwest 
Folks who have ‘‘been 


everywhere” vote for 
Washington. You can 
have a grand time visit- 
ing the snow fields and 
Alpine meadows of Mt. 
Rainier and Mt. Baker 
. ». cosmopolitan Seat- 
tle, seaport for Alaska 
... the untouched for- 
ests, andPacific Ocean 
beaches of the Olym- 
pic Peninsula across 
PugetSound....Grand 
Coulee Dam near beautiful Spokane. Stop off 
at Yellowstone Park en route west. 





Low cost luxury on the 
electrified OLYMPIAN 


Traveling on The Milwaukee Road's Olym- 
pian adds to your 

pleasure. 656 smoke- *. 
less, sootless, cinderless 
miles through rugged 
Montana Canyon and 
over the Rockies, Bitter 
Roots and Cascades. 
Enjoy the unique thrill 
of riding in special open 
observation cars during 
summer months. 





Free illustrated booklet 


Plan your trip from “Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” Covers Yellow- 
stone, Alaska and San Francisco Fair too. 
Write today to 
F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 835, Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
N. B. From every direction Milwaukee Road 
trains serve Milwaukee, Wis., Convention 
City for the N. E. A., June 30 to July 4. 


S6)1A-15 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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Birdhouses for Spring 


(Continued from page 23) 


member submit a sketch of the type 
he would like to build, with any orig- 
inal idea he may wish to incorpor- 
ate, the teacher will find that the 
pupils have indeed used their imagi- 
nation. 

A flicker or woodpecker house is 
easily constructed from a cheesebox, 
obtainable at the neighborhood gro- 
cery store. All sides of the box, in- 
cluding the cover, should be firmly 
fastened together with small nails. 

The cut for the roof of the house 
is slanted as shown in the photograph 
at right center of page 23. The roof 
board should extend on all sides to 
provide from blowing 
rain. It should be nailed firmly in 
place with nails that are large enough 
to hold well, but not so large that 
they will cause the boards to split. 

A hole two'inches in diameter may 
be bored or cut in the front of the 
birdhouse for an entrance. 

The finishing or painting of all of 
the birdhouses mentioned on_ these 
pages should be the final stcp before 
hanging them. Paint serves the 
double purpose of improving the ap- 
pearance of the houses and of pre- 
serving them. A_ small surface 
around the entrance may be left un- 
painted. The colors of the surround- 
ings where the house is to be used 
largely determine the color that it 
should be painted. Dull greens and 
browns are always satisfactory, and 
gray or white is also often used. 

Houses may be hung from the 
limb of a tree by a wire run through 
a screw eye in the top of the house. 
They may also be fastened with wire 
or cord, or nailed to posts or trees. 

Any wooden packing box will 
provide the material for building the 
bluebird house, shown in the upper 
left diagram on page 23. 

To cut the front and back with 
peaks, first find and mark the center 
of one end of each of two boards ap- 
proximately 8” x 12”, Measure 
down four inches on each side edge 
and draw lines from these points to 
the center mark to serve as guides in 
cutting the peaks. In the front cut 
the entrance hole. 

Next, cut the bottom 8” x 8”, 
Nail the front and back to the bot- 
tom board and then cut the two 
sides to fit, and fasten them on. 
Finally, cut two pieces 8” x 10” 
and nail them together at a 90° angle 
to form the roof to be fastened to 
the slides. 

As indicated in the second group 
of drawings on page 23, the nesting 
box for robins is easy to build. 

Cut the back, 6” x 10”, from the 
end of a packing box. With a com- 
pass, draw an arc with a one-inch 
radius in each upper corner, Cut 
out the two corners with a coping 
saw. Smooth the saw cuts with 
abrasive paper. 

Cut the side of the shelter to sup- 
port the roof 7” x 6'4” with a slant 
or pitch of approximately one inch, 
as illustrated in the side-view draw- 
ing. Nail the side to the back. More 
than two nails are unnecessary to sat- 
isfactorily fasten any two members 
together. Too many nails might have 
a tendency to weaken the union 
rather than to strengthen it, 
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Dancing atop the 
mountains in the 
Shenandoah Park 


Variety is the keynote 


of vacation lite in Old 
Virginia, Every day 
brings new adventures, 


in bistoric and romantic 
(I/lus- 
Colonial 


surroundings. 
trated right: 


Williamsburg.) 


Above: Monticello, 





At Right: The Natural 
Tunnel, in Virginia 

Great Mountain Empire, 

Before planning your 

FREE copy of t 

“Carry Me Bag 

dy inlevested in f 


mention them wien 


1M \ 


vacation, Write tor your 

his illustrated book 

, - 

k to Old Virginia*’* 

ecial place y events, 
wriling.) 


VIRGINIA 


CONSERVATION 


COMMISSION 


Room 805, 914 Caprrot Street 


Richmond, Virginia 


Virginia Motion 


Pictures Available 





CANADA'S BES 


Montreal - 
Anticosti Gaspe 
Lawrence River R 
Dionne Quintuplets 
WRITE 


TOBIN’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
1240 Peel St., Montreal, Can. 
for free folder and full particulars. 


VAGABOND TOURS 
and CRUISES 


Quebec City — Saguenay River = 


Thousand Islands St. 





apids 
Ottawa | 7-12-16-30 
Day Tours 
from 
$52 enpliees 














Wedding 


Write for Samples 





a os 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
Including two sets of envelopes 
100 Seript Lettering + $3.50 
100 Visiting Carda - - & 


1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1046 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Next, make the bottom 6%” x ¢” 
Make the various pieces as square sad 
true as possible so that they will ¢, 
snugly when fastened together, Af 
ter the bottom is nailed firmly jy, 
place, all that is needed is the roof 
7” x 6”. Slant the saw slightly iq 
order to cut the wood on a slant tp 
give a tight fit where the peak anj 
the roof meet. 

The material needed for a wren 
house is a fireplace log about 6” j, 
diameter and from 10” to 16” long. 

First cut a slice from one end of 
a log, 1” to 2” in thickness, to serye 
as the bottom of the nest. 

At the other end of the log cut ; 
slant with a pitch of about one inch 
where the roof is to be attached, 

Cut the log lengthwise through 
the middle with a ripsaw, holding i: 
firmly in a vise. 

The log may be hollowed in two 
ways. 

1. Younger workmen (in the pr- 
mary grades) may place half of th 
log in the vise with the flat side up, 
and make a lengthwise V cut in the 
log with a ripsaw, having the point 
of the V come no closer than on 
inch from the round outside wall of 
each half section. Then when the 
two halves are fastened together, 3 
square cavity will be formed within, 

2. A method of hollowing out 1 
log which is a favorite with seventh- 
and eighth-graders is illustrated in 
the photograph in the lower left- 
hand corner of page 23. The boy is 
hollowing his split log with a mallet 
and chisel. 

Join the two halves of the log with 
nails or lengths of strong wire at the 
top and the bottom. The ends of the 
wires should be twisted together. 

Fasten the slice which was first 
taken from the log to the bottom. 

The roof, made from the side or 
end of a packing box, is now cut out 
with allowance made for a generous 
overhang all around. 

The last step is the boring of a 
one-inch hole for an entrance. Re- 
member to have the hole slant up- 
ward as it enters the log. This helps 
to keep out driving rain. 

A bird home is easy to build from 
an earthen flowerpot which has a hole 
one inch in diameter in its base. The 
flowerpot will probably be 6” or 7” 
in diameter at the top. 

First, a backboard is selected and 
made square. The flowerpot is then 
placed upside down on the square 
board, as nearly in the center as pos- 
sible, as shown by the drawings 10 
the center of page 23. By drawing 
a pencil line about the jar where it 
in contact with the board, points 
may be located for drilling two holes 
%” in diameter, opposite each other, 
through which to pass the wire that 
goes around the flowerpot and hold 
it in place. 

The next step is the cutting and 
fastening of the roof. It is advisable 
to have the roof only as wide as the 
top of the flowerpot but extend far 
enough to provide an overhang for 
the protection of the house opening: 

A sturdy wire is wrapped about the 
jar just below the flange. From this 
encircling wire are run two mor 
wires which pass through the holes 
which were bored in the back section 
The wires may be joined at the reat 
and twisted, or simply bent at 1§ 
angles after being clipped off. 
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THE GREAT LAKES 
— 
this Summer 
You'll have the time of your life 
when you cruise America’s “inland 
seas” this summer on one of the 
“Ocean Liners of the Lakes”... the 
mly ships that include all the large 
lake cities and a Georgian Bay stop 
in their itineraries ... the only lake 
ships built exclusively for passengers. 
Whether you choose the Georgian 
Bay route from Chicago to Buffalo, or 
take the Lake Superior-Isle Royale 
cruise between Buffalo and Duluth, 
you'll travel in luxury. There’s plenty 
of vivid scenery to admire ... many 
historic ports to visit. With in- 
teresting shipmates .. . ideal rest and 
relaxation . . . dancing, deck sports 
and floor shows... you'll have more 
teal pleasure than you ever packed 
into a week’s vacation! Seven-day 
Cruises, $69.50 and up, including 
transportation, meals and berth. For 
lurther information, mail the coupon, 


5.5. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.$. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Chwcag Mackinac Island Midiand, Ontario, on Georgian Bay 
Detion Cleveland Bulfalo (Niagara F alls) 
5. 5. ALABAMA 
Vie Cleveland Detroit Mackinac Island 
Sault Ste. Marie iste Royale Duluth 
"en cna ee es ons ee eee een een 
| El. Goebel, P. T. mM. 1 
. Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co. 
128 West Monroe Street, Chicago, lilinois ! 


' Please send me free illustrated 
folder describing Georgian Bay 
tne Great Lakes cruises for 1940. 





GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
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Jasper National Park— 
Vacation Paradise 


(Continued from page 49) 


as opportunity permits in such hours 
of leisure as there may be. 

How much more pleasure I shall 
get in seeing again the familiar but 
glorious scenes of the Rockies than 
in hurriedly admiring strange new 
marvels and hurriedly passing on. 
Oh! to see again that little secluded 
settlement of pretty log cabins, 
nestling in the valley of the Atha- 
basca River, between two mountain 
lakes. Oh! to marvel at the chang- 
ing aspects of those near-by peaks, 
the Pyramid, the Whistlers, and “The 
Old Man of the Rockies” in the vivid 
and ever-changing colors of sunrise 
and sunset. Nothing I have ever 
seen can equal the somber majesty of 
these mountains on cloudy days as 
the mist swirls about the summits, 
now hiding, now revealing, the rocky 
cliffs and crags. 

In hours of leisure there will be 
carefree rides on hired horses, up 
Maligne River to the Narrows and to 
Maligne Lake where mountain trout 
abound. One might even get an 
afternoon off and visit the scenic 
wonders of Athabasca Falls and Can- 
yon, Sunwapta Falls, and the Colum- 
bia Icefield at the border of Banff 
National Park. 

Anyone with a sense of humor can 
find amusement in the daily work of 
the dining room, the jokes of the 
staff, and the funy incidents that 
one hears of. There is the compan- 
ionship of nearly six hundred fellow 
workers, for the most part university 
students, who come from every part 
of Canada. There are many and 
varied subjects for the camera- 
minded. Swimming and mountain 
climbing are at the very door, The 
staff may use the main ballroom one 
hilarious night a week. 

No doubt I shall have to work 
hard, but the change from school du- 
ties, the wonderful surroundings, and 
the daily association with jolly young 
people will make work a pleasure. | 
am anticipating a busy and very en- 
joyable two months’ vacation. 


A Summer Holiday Trip 
to British Columbia 


(Continued from page 48) 


in their glass The Indian 
Room contained a wealth of relics 
from the days when the red man 
roamed this vast continent and was 
lord of it. All these things I should 
see again, and with mature eyes fill 
the gaps where memory had failed or 
distorted. 

Capilano Canyon at 
with its slender suspension bridge; 
the Malahat Drive near Victoria, 
capital of the province; the observa- 
tory with its great telescopes probing 
the depths of the heavens; the naval 
quarters at Esquimalt—these are the 
sights to which | should thrill and 
which in word pictures and snapshots 
1 should carry back to widen the 
walls of my classroom. I know, too, 
that renewed health and vigor would 
come from sun bathing on white 
sands and swimming in the salt surf. 
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Vancouver, 
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the form of lower rates. 


CHOICE OF 8 DEPARTURE DATES 
Special chartered trains leave each Sat- 
urday for eight weeks, June 29 to Au- 
gust 17 inclusive. Arrangements can be 
made to travel by Coach, Tourist or 
Pullman. You can extend your visit in 
Mexico, if you wish. 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 
Teachers, educators and their friends 
from all over the country will make 
these trips. For here is foreign travel 
without an ocean to cross—a Good 
Neighbor pilgrimage to a colorful land 
teeming with interest for the tourist. 
You are assured of congenial travel 
ing companions with mutual interests- 


and special features of the trips will 


University of Mexico 


GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT 


the World Federation of Education 
Associations Travel Bureau 


Low-cost, all-expense Summer tours to 


12 DAYS 


MEXICO CITY | *111:2 » 





from St. Louis and return 


a wonderfully attractive Summer vacation 
trip to a friendly and fascinating foreign country. 
Costs are modest because the group purchasing power 
of teachers, through the W.F.E.A. Travel Bureau Inc. 
brings prices to surprisingly low levels. 
In addition, through special chartering of cars, and even complete 
trains, substantial economies are made and savings passed to you in 


appeal to every person interested in the 
exchange of educational viewpoints and 
problems. 


8 DAYS IN AND AROUND MEXICO CITY 
Covering the interest centers indicated 
below, each day crowded with adven- 
ture. English-speaking guide lecturer, 
certified by the Mexican government, 
for each group of 15 tourists. 


COOL WEATHER 


Summer in Mexico’s high altitude is so 
cool that we suggest you wear Spring 
clothing and bring a light top coat. 
Almost as soon as you enter Mexico you 
start to climb to the 7350 foot altitude 
of Mexico City. All points on the map 
below are 5000 feet high or more, 


High Spots on Excursions Included in Tour at No Extra Expense 





Notional Museum 
Municipal Palace 
Educational Palace 
Mexico City Cathedral 
Mexican Government Museum 
Pyramid of Tenayuca 
Shrine of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe 
Cuernavoca 
Ancient Palace of Cortez 
Home of Emperor 
Maximilian 
Ruins of Teopanzoico 
Taxco 
Visit to Mexican Rural School 
Xochimilco( Floating Gardens) 
Desert of the Lions 
Old Convent Catacombs 
Cholula 
Pueblo 
Colonial Museum 
Chapel of the Rosary 
Secret Convent 


ss 
[DESERT OF THE LION 





PYRAMIDS OF TLOTINUACAN 4 


XOCHIMILCO 


FLOATING GARDENS SAN MARTIN 


TEX MELUCAN 








Toltec Pyramid 


meas FOR COAST-TO-COAST TRAVELERS 


an Ideal Stop - over Side Trip 


You can join these tours at San Antonio or at 


other points listed below. Minimum round trip 
all-expense-inclusive Couch fares from various 
points are: 

San Antonio $93 Memphis 107 
Dallas $99 Kansas City 108 
New Orleans $105 St. Louis $ill 
Tourist and Pullman accommodations also avail- 


able. 


from your own travel agent—or 
end right now, for further par- 


ticulars, yours without the alight- 
4 est obligation. The coupen at 
SX the right is for your convenience. 


UEL W.LAMKIN, Secretary General 


I 
1201 Sixteenth St..N.W.,Washington,D.C. | 
1 


Free Information 
{ 

















GAY SOCIAL LIFE 

But these are gay trips, too. For essen- 
tially you are on a holiday, and interest- 
ing provisions are made for a round of 
social life and lighter entertainment to 
supplement the sightseeing program. 
Each day is brimful of activity. 


i 
World Federation of Education i 
Associations Travel Bureau Inc. 1 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. t 
Washington, D. C. 1 
You may send me further information regard- ! 
ing the Vacation Tours to Mexico City. l 

| 
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Come ta the land of Otd-Woetd Chacm 


SEE EASTERN CANALA THIS SUMMER 


>! 


ant 


H ISTORY still lives in this pictur: % 
esque corner of the new world 

-- Winding roads are dotted with quaint 
villages, w here hand loons, ad LA 


wheels, outdoor ovens and wayside shrines 


revive the atmosphere of old Brittany, 


Romance and adventure beckon you to 
Quebec ‘ 


Gaapé eee 


walled city...to 
Percé Rock and its bird 


fishin 


America’s only 
famed 


sanctuary...and to the pieturesque 


ea 
“Teuege™ 





villages of the Maritimes. 


But that is only the beginning! Sun- 


kissed beaches and tranquil lakes fringed 


with 
finbrinege, 
every 
ment, 


charming 


prine whl new zest to 


Fast, comfortable 


SW itening, 
You'll 


facility for 


Doevcnt innge, fiml every sport, 


your complete enjoy- 


train service and 


accommodations add to your 


enjoyment of this perfect vacationland... 


No putssports required, 


Call or write any Canadian National Office for Mustrated booklets 


Rost t 186 Tremont Street le fneele om 
Buffal 22 North Division Street Wis 

Chicago tS. Mic on Avenue New ) 
Cinciana Yi Dixie Term. Bhig Phil 

Detroi 1239 Washington Blvd, Pitt 

Dulats £28 W. Supe r Street Portland, Ma 
Aansas City... 101 West llth Street San Fi 


71l Mata 


ors Fite 
oo et 
batt 

( woe 


‘ Sea ! 't tth \vennue 
A Sit. / . Robert Street 
so P bis Nat Tt k Bhd 

1s u“ hie 
“22 bth > \. W. 
stion Montreal, Ouchec to) Metlill St. 


OW Market Street 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 









* y 
San Feancisce Cutest §=agans 
108 ameeies falls 


runa TO 


EVERYWHERE 


IN CANADA 


Jasper is easily reached from all U. S. 
points. Fast modern services also to Pacific 
Coast via the Jasper route, and to Ontario, 
Quebec and Maritime vacation lands. 





TEACHER 1 | 
AGENTS. 


WANTED! 


to sell THE INSTRUCTOR and other leading 
periodicals in each locality. Exclusive assign 
ments are made ter representing THE IN. 
STRUCTOR at institutes, 


state meetings, and summer schools. 


county, district and 
Here isa 
real opportunity tor you to earn extra money by 
pleasant work in your spare time and during 
the vacation periods. Liberal commissions are 
paid and all necessary supplies and instruc- 
tions are furnished free. Make application at 
ence for immediate agency work and for such 


exclusive assignments as are still open. Address 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Subscription Dept, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 





DRATEX 
The Extra 
Value Shade 
Cloth 


Obtainable 
only in 
DRAPER 

SIGHT- 
SAVING 
SHADES 
Somple and 
Catalog FREE 
Address Dept. IN5 
Spiceland, Ind. 











Making the Vegetables Happy 


(Continued from page 33) 


(finishing )—-when their 
mothers even suggest us. 
Lerruce—Oh, we are so un- 
happy! 
sPINACH—There 
been no use at all in our growing. 
VEGETABLES (sobbing )—No use at 
We're so unhappy! 
1amky—It is a sad case, but surely 
we can remedy it. Il see what I can 
do. (Runs to left wing.) Yl call 
in all the children of our town. 


POTATO 


seems to have 


ill, no use at all! 


vice TABLES (sobbing )—Oh, if we 
could find even one child who would 
love us! 

bainY—Have hope. 
shall be happy after all. 
faze to left.) Children, 
come to the garden, quickly. 
off stage.) 
my wand and 


Perhaps you 

(Calls off 
children, 
( Wares 
her wand I have waved 
cast a magic spell. 
They shall have to obey. 

(Enter a group of children from 
I ft.) 

rinst BOY (displeased )—What no- 
tion of yours is this, Fairy? 
SECOND BOY—Yes, why should we 
come into a tiresome old vegetable 


garden? 


ramy—I want you to help me 
make the vegetables happy. Wall 
you? 

CHILDREN—No, no! We all hate 


vegetables! 
(striking at Vegetables 
with a stick which he carries) —The 


HIRST BOY 


horrid old things! 
pinsy Girt (furning her back)- 
We'll have nothing to do with them. 
SECOND GIRL. (sucking on a lolli 
pop)—I never touch vegetables. | 
much prefer lollipops. 
rHIRD = BOoY—Yes, 
cakes for me, too! 
CHiEDREN—Away with the horrid 
vegetables! (Slamp their feet and 
hake their fists at thn Vegetables, 
who cower in fright.) Lollipops and 


lollipops and 


cakes for us! 

(The Vegetables 
corner and huddle 
softly.) 

rainy (fo Vegetables) —I'm sorry. 
These children are very foolish girls 


draw off in a 
together, weeping 


and boys. 
PIRSI BOY 

right) —L.ook! 

down the road? 


(looking off stage to 
Who is that coming 


SECOND BOY—I see a girl and a 
boy. 

ramp Boyv—They are strangers 
to me. 

bins GikRiL—And to me! But look 


how pretty the girl 

SECOND GikL—Hler curls gleam like 
gold in the sunshine. 

riuiRy GmRi—And her cheeks are 
like roses. 

rast Bpoy—And look at the boy 
turn handsprings as he comes down 
the road. 


SECOND Boy—I wish I could do 
that. 
rukp Boy—He must be very 


strong. I am usually too tired even 
to try. 

rAIRY (going fo right wing and 
looking off) —Oh, I know these chil 
dren. They are friends of 
(Talking off stage.) Come in, come 
in, my dears. I am very glad to sce 


mine. 


you. 
STRONGEST BOY AND HLALTH- 


1EST GIRL (entering )—Hello, Fairy. 


rainY—Hello, my dears. (Typ 
to other children.) These are girl 
and boys of our town. I am ver 


anxious to have them mect you, 

:ixst BoY—Who are you? 

SIRONGEST BOY—I am one of th 
strongest boys. (Shows the muse 
in his arms.) 

HEALTHIEST GiRL—And I am on 
of the healthiest girls. (Turns ghoy 
on her foes, happily, holding out hy 
shirt.) 

rinst GHL—Where are you from: 
BOY—We are frop 
Healthland. (Turns to Healthie: 
Girl.) Oh, Sister, look! (Points ; 
Vegetables, who lift heads proudly, 
Here are our health foods. 

(Healthiest Girl runs to the Veg 


STRONGLST 


lables and throws her arms aboy 
them.) 

HEALTIONnST Gmt—Oh, | am x 
glad to see all of you, Carrot, and 
Celery, and Peas, and all of you 


wonderful others. 

(u histling 
-Imagine that! 
SECOND BOY—Getting excited ov 

those horrid vegetables! 

HHIRD 


bIRST BOY in SUT pris 


Boy—I can't see anything 
about them. 
ramy—But tell me, 


Boy, 


wonderful 
Healthies: 
Girl and Strongest what ar 
you doing here? 

HEALTHIEST GimRi—We are going 
about the world telling girls and boy 
how to become strong and healthy. 
(cag erly )—Oh, wil 
you please tell us now? 


PHiiKD 


SLCOND GIRL 
GiRt—Do_ vegetables make 
you so healthy ? 
HEALTHIEST Gmi—Yes. All 
them help to put the roses in m 
cheeks and to give me strong teeth. 
Gikt—My teeth are dull. 
baikRyY—Perhaps vegetables are what 


PIRST 


you need. 

HEALTHIEST GiRL—I cant begin t 
tell you all of the wonderful things 
that peas, and beans, and potatoes é 
for me. 

Boy—And for me 
Why, | would be lost without spin 


STRONGESI 


ach, and lettuce, and corn. 
rikst BOY—Do you mean thi 
they are what make you so strong? 

STRONGEST Boy—Yes. Without 
them, my muscles would be flabby 
and weak. 

SECOND Boy—Do they help you 
turn handsprings? 

STRONGEST BOY—Yes, indeed. And 
| can do many more feats of strengt 
because of them. See how far I can 
throw this ball. (He throws 4 bal 
which he has in his hand off the stag 
to the right.) 

OTHER Boys (in admiration)— 
Splendid! 1 wish I could do that! 

STRONGEST BOY (UCT) seriously )— 
Vegetables helped me to throw ts 
ball so far. 

rHikD BoY—Perhaps that 
[ have such a worn-out fee 
ing lately. 

stRONGEST Boy (looking af him 

closely) —You do look pale and tired 
Bones and muscles require healthful 
foods to make them strong. 

{ The Ve -getables have drawn nee 
er. They are smiling, pleased a 
what Strongest Boy is saying-) 

rst Boy—Perhaps he is right. 

(Continued on page 63) 


is what 


I need. 
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ROMANTIC 
WESI 





COLORADO 


HERE’S ro- (em ve 
mance in the 
very air of the 
West. Amazing 
scenic wonders, 
traditional Western hospitality, 
exhilarating, invigorating climate, 
gay, carefree companions .. . all 
these become integral parts of your 
Western vacation. 


The new, streamlined, Diesel-powered 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 
serves the vacation regions of both 
Denver and Colorado Springs. 
Equipment includes Diner-Cocktail 
Lounge, Observation Car, improved 
reclining seat Chair Cars, latest type 
Pullmans with roomettes, double 
bedrooms, compartments and sec- 
tions. Stewardess-Nurse service. No 
Extra Fare. 


Go the Scenic Colorado Way to the 
GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION on San Francisco Bay. 
Return by the Golden State Route 
on the de luxe Golden State Limited 
or the economy-luxury Californian. 


Ask about Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent Ali-Expense Tours to 
Colorado, Yellowstone, the South- 
west, California 
and the Canadian 
Rockies. 

_ . - 
Special summer 
fares. Go one way 

return another. 
CALIFORNIA Liberal slopovers, 
A WEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
—THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 


Besouwuaae 





A.D. MARI IN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 


23 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Minvi 
Please send complete travel information : 
, Colorado and the Rox ky Mountain Rocket 


{ 
| California O Yellowstone 


LJ All-Expense Tour to... _. . - 


Name. _ 


Rock 


Island 
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Making the Vegetables 
Happy 


(Continued from page 62) 


SECOND BoY—He should know. 
He is one of the strongest boys. 

THIRD BOY—TIt is worth trying. 

rary (pleased)—Indeed, it is. 

First BoY—I should like to be 
strong. 

SECOND Boy—And I. 

rHiRD BOY—And I. 

riRST GIRL—And I should like to 
be healthy. 

SECOND GiIRL—And IL. 

raikD GIRL—And LI. 

HEALTHIEST GiRt—You are for 
tunate, then, in having all of these 
fine, healthful 
you to eat, 

rainky—Yes, very fortunate. 

tiksT BOY—Perhaps we are. 

seCOND BOY—I hadn't thought of 
it before. 

rHuikD BOY—Come, let us fill ous 
arms with them. 

(All turn toward Vegetables, who 
hold out their hands and smile.) 

raiRY—Look at all the Vegetables! 
How they are smiling! 

HEALINEST GikL—They are very 


vegetables here for 


pleased that you are taking them with 
you. 

STRONGEST BoY—And your moth 
ers will be pleased to prepare them 
for you, too. 

rinsr GiRtL—Well cat some ot 
them every day. Won't we? 

ALL—Yes, yes! Every day! 

SECOND GiRL—And we'll all grow 
to be healthy! 

First BOY—And strong! 

raiyY—Indeed you will! 





Why Not Have 
a May-Day Party? 


(Continued from page 26) 


11% x 1%”, and a 514” doily are 
needed. The doily pattern at the top 
of page 26 is a satisfactory size to 
use. Overlap and paste together the 
ends of the strip of paper to form a 
ring. Within this ring, where the 
ends overlap, paste the small scal 
loped circle. Then paste the doily to 
the outside of the ring to form a 
shallow basket. 

Flowers may be cut from colored 
paper and pasted in the corners of 
paper napkins. Paper plates may be 
decorated in the same way. 

There is a fine opportunity to 
teach elementary social graces in con 
nection with this handwork. It is 
worth while to help a child conduct 
himself beautifully in any situation. 

We had a make-believe party be 
fore our May-day party. We dis- 
cussed table manners and courtesy to 
guests and to one another. Some 
children took the parts of hostess and 
guests; others waited on the guests. 

We found out that attention to 
courtesy held over in the lunchroom. 
It was fine to see Johnny seat his lit 
tle sister at the long table and show 
her how to be careful with her table 
service. 

May Day is a pleasant time of year 
to have a party. The food served 
may be ice cream and a cooky, or 
hard candy surrounded by popcorn, 

















AT 


THE FRIENDLIEST 
BORDER 


IN THE WORLD 


Canada's border is the easiest in all the World 
to cross: you are met and welcomed and sped on 
your way. No Passports. No trouble. No bother. 

You'll be money ahead too, for exchange is all 
in your favour. Just obtain your Canadian dol- 
lars when you arrive in Canada — the official 
rate of exchange premium will be paid you: a 
tangible saving or a chance to extend your trip 
without extending your budyet, just as you choose. 

You can move about as freely in Canada as 
you do at home, with splendid modern air, rail, 
water and bus systems, a network of fine high- 
ways and the widest choice of comfortable accom- 
modation at your disposal. You can leave Canada 
with the same informality and ease. 


Write to Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, 
for beautifully illustrated literature. 


L-340 


CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA © CANADA 
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THRILLING MULES. 
-_ 





Through Colorado's Rockies 
and Feather River Canyon 


Make the most of the daytime travel hours 
on your way tothe Westthis summer. Take 
the scenic Missouri Pacific route and enjoy 
America’s finest mountain scenery as you 
speed by daylight through the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies. 

This season Missouri Pacific offers a 
new fast schedule to California and through 
service from St. Louis or Kansas City to 
San Francisco via Denver and the Moffat 
Tunnel route—with a daylight ride through 
Feather River Canyon. Convenient service 
via Pueblo and the Royal Gorge provides 
a Sait Lake City stopover and daytime trip 
through Feather River Canyon, 

All equipment air-conditioned... .Through 
standard Pulimans...De luxe coaches... 
Tourist sleepers . . . Excellent dining car 
meals ...Tray service for coach and tourist 
car passengers at economy prices. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


A. 
= 
. 











MR, P. J. NEFF 
1616 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Please send folders with information about 
rates and service to 


() COLORADO 0 CALIFORNIA 
OO SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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Jerry's Present for Mother 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Where did you lose your money?” 
asked Jerry. “We may find it.” 

But Virginia shook her head sadly. 
“1 don’t know where | lost it,” she 
said. “I had twenty-five cents—two 
new shiny dimes and a nickel. I put 
them in my pocket and kept my 
hand right there so they couldn't fall 
out, but look!” She turned her 
pocket inside out so that Jerry could 
see the hole down in the corner of it. 
“My m-m-money’s—all gone, and 
n-now I c-can’t buy a present,” and 
she began to cry again. 

“Please don’t cry,” begged Jerry. 
“Let's walk back and see whether we 
can find it.” But no matter where 
they looked or how hard they looked, 
they couldn't find even one piece ot 
the money. 

“I guess its no use, Jerry, said 
“PIL just have to tell 
Mother why | didn’t give her any 


Virginia sadly. 


Thank you for trying to help 
me anyway. 
ly down the street. 


thing. 
Then she started slow 


Jerry watched her as she trudged 
He felt very sorry be 
her. He 
still 


sadly along. 
couldn't help 
looked al the 
clutched tightly in his hand. 


“No,” 


give her any of my money. 


cause he 
two half dollars 


thought Jerry, “I couldn't 
Why, | 
wouldn’t have enough left to buy 
that pretty red SC arf for Mother.” 

Then he remembered how Mother 
had always told him never to be self- 
ish. He knew that she wouldn’t be 
happy to have a beautiful present if 
Virginia's mother didn’t 
present at all. 


have any 


a minute!” 
cried Jerry, running down the street 
after Virginia as fast as his legs 
would carry him, “I have a dandy 
idea. Look!” And Jerry held out his 
two bright half dollars. “I'm going 
to buy something for my mother, but 
there’s enough money here for both 


. 


“Wait a minute, wait 


of us. 
“Then 
you wouldn’t be able to buy what you 
want to.” 


“Oh, no,” said Virginia. 


“I don’t care,” answered Jerry 
bravely. “There are lots of nice 
presents that don’t cost so much. 


Come on.” 

The two children hurried down the 
street until they came to the big 
Jerry tried not to look at the 
red scarf in the window. He re 
membered the sign, “$1.00,” which 
had been there when he had looked 
at it before. 

“Oh, Jerry,” cried Virginia hap 
pily, pointing to a lovely plant with 
bright red blossoms on it. “I know 
Mother would just love that. Do 
you suppose that a plant like that 
would cost too much?” 

“That plant is twenty-five cents,” 
said the smiling clerk who had been 
watching the children. “Would you 
like it?” 

“Yes,” said Jerry, like to 
buy it.” He tried not to feel too sad 
as he gave the clerk one of his half 
dollars. 


store, 


“wed 


The clerk wrapped the plant in 
shiny green paper, and gave Jerry his 
change. Virginia hugged her beauti- 
ful gift tightly in her arms. Jerry 
was glad when he saw how happy she 
was over the purchase. 











“And now, what can I| do fy 
you?” asked the clerk, smiling » 
Jerry. 

“I wanted to get a scarf. But] 
have only seventy-five cents left” 
answered Jerry. “Have you ay 
scarfs for seventy-five cents?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the clerk 
“We have all kinds of beautify! 
carfs. Here’s a pretty blue one” 
Jerry looked at it sadly. It wasn’t 
nearly so pretty as the one in th 
window. “And here’s a green one.” 
said the clerk, holding up anothe 
scarf, 

“Have—have—you any red ones?” 
asked Jerry timidly. 

“There's a very nice red one in the 
window. Would you like that?” 

“Oh, that’s the beautiful 
scarf of all,” said Jerry. “That's th 
one I was going to buy. But it cost; 
a dollar,” he added sadly. 

“Not any 
clerk laughed. 


There’s Only One 


Mexico 





most 


more, it doesn't,” the 

“We marked it down 
to seventy-five cents this morning 
Would you like to buy it?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Jerry ex 
citedly. “That’s the one | want.” 

How happy and proud the two 
children were as they hurried along 
home, Virginia holding her plant 
tightly in her arms, and Jerry with 
his package tucked carefully unde: 
his arm. 





And Now | 
Is The Time to See It 


Mexico offers a new pattern for vacation 
pleasure and opens the doorway to those 
foreign-travel holidays you’ve often 
planned to enjoy. It’s a foreign country 
just a step away—picturesque, romantic, 
different—where each day presents some 
novel and delightful experience and every 
mile unfolds a setting of unforgettable | ‘© §¢t 


The next day when Jerry gay 
Mother her present, he told her about 
Virginia and how she had lost her 
money. 

“[ was so afraid I wouldn't be abk 


what I wanted for you 


beauty. Mother,” said Jerry. 
P Mother put on the beautiful red 
: Go Abroad by Train scarf. How pretty it looked! 
Cruise by rail this summer down below “It’s just lovely, Jerry,” said 


the Rio Grande. The trip to Mexico is 
swift, safe, convenient and comfortable 
by train. Vacation fares are low and the 
favoring rate of exchange — about six 
Mexican dollars for only one of yours — 
helps to expand your travel budget. 


Go The Sunshine Way 

The Sunshine Special—via Missouri Pacific 
Lines—provides fast through service daily 
from St. Louis and Memphis to Mexico 
City. The City of Mexico, leaving every 
Sunday, provides extra fast service — only 
49% hours \enroute — from St. Louis to 
the Mexican capital. Any Missouri Pacific 
representative will gladly help you plan a 
Mexican summer holiday trip. 


Mother happily. “It is the prettiest 

But even if you 
had not been able to buy this one 
you would still have given me a very 
wonderful gift. For the nicest pres 
ent of all is knowing that my son 1s 
so unselfish that he has helped make 


scarf I ever saw. 


someone else Ss mother happy, too. 





A Test on Canada 


(Continued from page 16) 
Key 

wood pulp 

The United States 

spruce and fir 

cheap power and water 

Niagara Falls 

6. the deep snow makes sled- 
ding possible 

7. in the spring 

8. a log jam 

9. dangerous work 


i Oo = 


~ db 





10. in trough shaped chutes 





11. cheap transportation 




















MAIL THIS COUPON FOR | 7 oe 
SOUR COMPLETE INFORMATION | [[) |) Ontario 6. Quebec 
-in +2 2. only a few 7. furnace pipe 
MR, P. J. NEFF 3. copper and 8g. burn 
1615 Missouri Pacific Bldg. | | zinc 9, mining 
St. Louis, Mo. | 4. nickel steel10. too hard to 
Please send complete Mexico travel intorma- §. asbestos get 1 
tion. I am interested in: — te 6. T i. a 16. 
i | 77 wat & F 
Cj Individual Travel J All-expense Tours 3, FR 8. F 13. F 18. T 
Name ..ccccccccccccccese cocese ceccocecces 4. F 9 T 14 F at 
5. F 10.T 15. T 20) 
Address ..ccccccccccccccccccccces ccvccccce IV 1. d 4.4 7. k 10. 3 
a oar ; 11. g 
Clay 08 Ge ccccesccececceccuscvevscssece a § de 5 8. b 
a 6. h 9.e 
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cuiCAGO AND NORTH WESTERN LINE 





«Combine visits to the 

San Francisco World’s Fair 

and the scenic wonderlands of the 
West in one delightful trip. Wide 
choice of routes, including the short, 
direct Overland Route (C. & N. W.- 
U. P.-S. P.) Go one way, return 
nother. Stopovers anywhere. Ride 
America’s finest trains—the speedy 
Sreamliners, the economical 
Challengers, the comfortable daily 
limiteds. Fares are very low, for 
example: 


SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World's Fairs on one glorious circle trip, 
from any point in the United States, by any 
route you choose—round trip 

railfare in coaches, only . . . $90.00 
In Pullmans (berth extra) .... $135.00 


For routing in one direction via the Canadian 
Rockies, additional charge of $5.00 will apply. 


PACIFIC COAST — S22 Francisco, Los 


Angeles, Pacific North- 
west. All the pam spete of the West Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Round $65 00 


trip in coaches, from Chicago . 


BOULDER DAM —Lake Mead. En route to 


or from California. Tours 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, ata nominal charge. 


COLORADO — Sublime mountain vacation- 


land overnight from 


Chicago, as low as . i: 2 a $31.10 
YELLOWSTONE— Masic land of geysers, 


aterfalls, canyons. 
Round trip in Pullmans (berth 


extra), from Chicago . se « $49.30 
DON, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


PARKS —See allthree —“_ wonder- 
lands on one tour. Round trip to 
Cedar City in Pullmans (berth 


extra), from Chicago . - . . 950.60 
BLACK HILLS, SO. DAK.—Hizhese 


mountains 
east of the Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. 
Site of Mt. Rushmore Memorial, 
from Chicago, aslowas .. . $26.45 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous moun- 


tain resort on 
~ edge of America’s “Last Wilderness.” 
oun 


— Banff, Lake Louise, 
OCKIES— 


ancouver. En 
route to or from the Pacific Coast. 
Round trip in coaches, from 


Chicago 6 ° ° $65.00 


— Midnight Sun Land. 
Round trip hom Sense $105.00 


NORTH wooDs +» Be ene Upper 


F , Saeeee, naseate 
~Forest playground of the Middle 
West, from Chiesen, as low as . . $9.35 


Ask About North Western Escorted 
All-Expense Tours 


r= —MAIL THIS COUPON—— + 


6 HOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager | 
| Ghicago and North Western Ry. 
» 95—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL. 


Please send information about a trip to I 


Also all- expense tours l 





If student, state grade. 







THICACO AND 


NORTH WESTERN 


LINE 


lucte of the “400,” the Streamliners and Challengers 
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Swinging through 
Provinces of 
Eastern Canada 


(Continued from page 48) 


contributed to its appeal. The me- 
morial to Evangeline and her people 
would indeed be a contrast to the 
fanfare of the metropolis—but who 
could say which was the greater at- 
traction? I feel impelled toward 
those fertile valley farms and _ the 
picturesque sight of oxen patiently 
aiding man in his work. I would re 
live those days when “the doorstep 
of a continent” echoed to the tread 
of pioneers newly arrived from the 
Old World. 

Along the coast of the Bay of 
Fundy would be dikes and the great 
tides. The sound of Scottish bag- 
pipes would heighten the Old World 
effect. Who knows with what kin- 
dred souls one might have fellowship 
—especially those to whom a strain 
of Scotch blood would be an intro- 
duction. 

The many islands could only be 
glimpsed, because | should want to 
get into the woods of New Bruns 
wick before going farther north. 
The call to see Labrador with its 
beneficent Grenfell Missions and new 
co-operatives would be hard to resist. 
Religion is really functioning as it 
should in that region, | believe, and 
I'd like to see the results of so practi- 
cal an application of principles. 

In Quebec I should want to get 
the feel of New France and visualize 
the old struggle for the fortress of 
the St. Lawrence. Then the cities of 
Montreal and Ottawa, and Niagara 
Falls as seen from the Ontario side, 
would provide fine samples of the life 
and scenery in eastern Canada. 

My colorful across-the-border ex- 
perience would be varied and enrich- 
ing. The highways, now, would be 
avenues leading toward home, with 
stops at Chicago and elsewhere for 
lake breezes to remind me of the 
wonderful climate I had so recently 
enjoyed, 


The New Swing 


(Continued from page 14) 


mighty fine-looking swing it is!” he 
exclaimed, and smiled at the two 
children whose overalls were covered 
with spots of green paint. “I guess 
ll have to find some other paint jobs 
for you two before long because you 
are such careful painters. Why, | 
can’t see a single spot on the swing 
that you missed.” 

“We'll paint for you any time you 
want us to,” said the children. “We 
like to do it, and besides we like to 
help you and Mother—cause you do 
so many things for us.” 

You may be sure that when Jack 
and Nora’s friends heard about the 
swing they hurried over to try it. 
And after that, there was hardly a 
time when the old swing was not in 
use. Sometimes it was a make-believe 
train, at other times a boat, and 
sometimes even an airplane. But the 
children liked it best of all because it 
had been their daddy’s and because 
they had helped to fix it. 
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FaIne WORLD'S 

SOUTHWEST 


and 
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Trailways Kus System 























@For the time of your life this year plan 
a vacation adventure by SANTA FE 
TRAILWAYS Bus! Your traveling 
companions (just like you) are eager to 
‘get away from it all’ and have fun! 
You’ll make new friends quickly and easily 
because there’s something about Santa Fe 
Trailways Bus travel that creates friendly 
fellowship. This is the year to HAVE FUN! 

Be sure to visit the Grand Canyon, Painted 
Desert, New Mexico—Land of Enchantment 
and site of the Coronado Cuarto Centennial. 
Beautiful Oak Creek Canyon is reached only by 
Santa Fe Trailways. Ancient Taos Pueblo is on 
a scenic side trip at no extra cost, Santa Fe 
Trailways stop-over privileges allow you to pause 
for further enjoyment almost anywhere you wish. 


CIRCLE AND ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Go one way and return another! See twice as much 
..» have twice as much fun/ That’s what you 
can doat no extra cost ona SANTAFE TRAIL. 
WAYS Circle-Tour. Many AH- Expense Tours 
are also available now at your Santa Fe Trail- 
ways Bus Depot. Remember — you know in ad 
vance just how much your All-Expense Tour 
costs. Among them you’re sure to find one “tailor- 
made” for you. Ask your SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
Agent about Circle and All-Expense Tours, or 
mail the coupon below today! 


SANTA FE 
TRAILWAYS 


“Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners”’ 


——- - = = . _—— cc 





SANTA 


Dept. 271, 419 W. 2nd St.,Wichita, Kansas, or 441 East Ohio, 

Chicago, Illinois, or 6th and Main, Los Angeles, California 
Send me my copy of “Scenic America’’ and information on 
your service 


to. 





—, 


FE TRAILWAYS (mail to address nearest you) 





Name 








Address 





inst. 5-40 
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When They Were Children, Too 


(Continued from page 34) 


T T h h h (The lights come on. Haydn en- (Enter Schubert.) 
@) eac t e Trut ters, carrying a homemade violin.) MARY JANE—Who are you, littk 
MARY JANE—And who are you? boy? 

HAYDN—I am Franz Haydn, and SCHUBERT—I am Franz Schuber, 
eee You Must Know this is my violin. MARY JANE—Are you a musician 


MARY JANE—Where did you get too? 





h T h | it? SCHUBERT—I learned what I knoy 
t e rut ° HAYDN—I made it myself. in a piano factory. I have a frien 
MARY JANE—You made it? who works there, and I begged to go 


HAYDN—Yes, I did. J found two there with him. At first he would 
smooth pieces of wood, and fitted not let me. Then he said that | 








them together like a real violin. could go, and I hunted until I found 

MARY JAN&—But surely your in- the room where pianos are kept, 
strument won't make music? MARY JANE—And that is when 

HtAYDN—Perhaps not very good you practice? 
music, but see—I can play it in time. SCHUBERT—Yes. Many times | 
This afternoon I shall play it with the have gone there, and that is how | 
harp. have taught myself, 

MARY JANt—Who plays the harp? (Enter Chopin.) 

HAYDN—My mother plays it, and cHopin—Mother! Oh, Mother! 
the rest of us sing. Every Sunday Have you seen my mother? 
afternoon we have a concert. Now MARKY JANE—No, I haven't, | 

I shall play, too. don’t know her, and I don’t know 

Teaching your students how to Pepsodent Spent $1,000,000 to § Pepsodent Made Thousands of (Enter Beethoven.) yuu. 
care for their teeth is vitally Develop Present Pepsodent For- Clinical Tests... Dental Schools BEETHOVEN—And | am going to cHtopiN—I am Frederic Chopin, | 
important...that is why we urge mulas. The abrasiveness of Cooperated. Reports uniformly play in the prince's chapel. have just finished playing at a con. 
you to learn the truth about den- every ingredient is tested to showed that all three Pepsodent MARY JANE—The prince’s chapel! cert, and I must tell my mother 
tifrices. Here cre some facts you keep Pepsodent among the dentifrices are remarkably effec- BEETHOVEN—Yes. My teacher is about it. Mother! 
should know about Pepsodent: least abrasive dentifrices. tive and safe. organist in the prince’s chapel. He (Enter Mrs. Chopin.) 

must go away, and | am to take his MRS. CHOPIN—Here I am, dear, 

place. How did you get along? 

MARY JANE—Aren't you afraid? cHopiIn—All right, I guess, Oh, 
You don’t look old enough to play Mother, I am so excited. 
the organ. What is your name? MRS. CHOPIN—Of course you are, 


BEETHOVEN—My name is Ludwig dear, and I am so proud. What par 
van Beethoven. I am ten years old. of the concert did the audience like 
Of course I am afraid, but I must do _ best? 




































“ my best so my teacher will not be cHOPIN—I don’t know, Mother, 
Outside Independent Laboratories The Public Passes on Pepsodent— And there you have the story of ashamed of me. but I'm sure it must have been my 
Double-Checked Pepsodent Find- Folks like you—thousands of Whot went on behind the scenes MARY JANE—I am sure that he pretty new collar. 
ings. These tests definitely them—representing every type won't be. Now who is this coming? (Enter Wagner. He stands ina 
p , before the three Pepsodent Den- : ; , 
prove all claims and showed of dental condition—checked : pecan (Enter Mendelssohn.) corner and sobs violently.) 
: -rvati > . ae £ tifri t -D.A, . 
that they are conservative ~ all Pepsodent formulas for ad ie oe 2 > MENDELSSOHN (smiling) —I am MARY JANE—Do I hear someone 
ond souns, aemeenaneen a Felix Mendelssohn. Can you guess crying? 
where I have been? WAGNER—You hear me, I expect. 
_ , MARY JANE—How could I[ guess? MARY JANF—Well, who are you, 
The A.D.A,. Council on Dental Therapeutics . , & ; Ae y 
, tig Pe: a MENDELSSOHN—Listen! (/1e goes and why are you crying? 
has awarded their prized “Seal of Acceptance ; ; : . 
“ae ; to the piano and plays a tune sug- WAGNER—I am Richard Wagner, 
to all 3 Pepsodent dentifrices containing [rium on ; hablbl } h ‘ E 
(known to the public as Purified Alkyl Sulfate). gesting a babbling brook.) Now can and I am crying because I may not 
The right to use this prized seal definitely you guess? go to the theater. My stepfather i 
proves that Pepsodent Dentifrices are Safe... * (Enter Fanny Mendelssohn.) there. My big brothers and sisters 
Effective... Truthfully Advertised. : FANNY—I can! You have been to are there, and I want to go, too. 
F — the woods, and you have heard the MARY JANE—Well, crying wont 
ee babbling brook. help you any. Id like to see you 
A complete Mouth Hygiene teaching unit has MENDELSSOHN—What else did I smile. There, now. That’s better. 
been prepared to ney you — = = ' — Now tell me why your family is 
students authentic fun amenta facts a Out the \ FAN nNry—You have heard the birds the theater. 
teeth and the care which should be given them <a oe ; 
: > | singing. WAGNER—They are actors. 
...send Mouth Hygiene coupon below, ropay! ©) be 
A\> | MARY JANE—I never knew that a MARY JANE—Do you want to 
FECT ORES OEE id sould sing like ir rble actor? 
The Pepsodent Co., Dept. 9405, Chicago, Il. Pe PSODENT piano cou d g like a bird or babble an actor — 
Send without obligation, Mouth Hygiene Sigquid like a brook. WAGNI R—Oh, yes, [ shou 
Teaching Unit consisting of Teeth and How niu FANNY—My brother can make it to become an actor. I love the stage 
to Care for Them 4 Rules tor Healthy - f 
Teeth” aod a Teaching Outline do anything. and theater very much, but most 0 
a , = ‘ (Enter Schumann.) all I love the music. 
Tith. ....-.----------++---+--- - we SCHUMANN—Can he make it tell (Enter MacDowell. He sits down 
Address ills Wi LET THIS SEAL about a person? and becomes engrossed in a book.) 
Stati 2 BE Y MARKY JANrt—Hlow could anybody MARY JANE—Well, can't you even 
Eee meneame ees OUR GUIDE make it tell about a person? say hello? 

SCHUMANN (seating himself at the MACDOWELL (sfartled) —Oh, & 
piano)—Listen! (Four children en-  cuse me. I didn’t see you. | 
ter and cluster about him as he thinking about the story I am read- 

¥ - , . . 
d th wae TWO HANDY SIZE CATAL plays.) Whom am I telling about _ ing. 
en OT CSC = > . ee yd story? 
now? MARY JANE—lIs it a good story? 
We have published two handy-size catalogs which fully describe all of the Owen THE CHILDREN—About Franz! MACDOWELL—Oh, very good. 
publications for teachers and schools, including: Instructor Teaching Aids; Poster (He plays again.) cannot tear myself away from it. 
and Handwork Books; [lustrated Units of Work; Full-Color Prints of Art Master- SCHUMANN—And who is it this (Enter MacDowell’s Dreier.) 
pieces; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, Spelling, time? MACDOWELL'S BROTHER (sternly) 
Language and Reading Helps; Basal and Supplementary Readers; Annotated FIRST CHILD—It is Gretchen. You —Edward MacDowell, Mother 9 
English Classics; Graded School Libraries; Outline Books; School Souvenirs, ete. made the music quiet and sweet like that you should practice. 4 
. , —_— ‘ cetle Gretche pe *c want 
Send for Your Copies Today—give complete address; a postcard will do. Also little Gretchen, cReUNagiiegS as I oon oie 
send names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogs. MARY JANE—And who are you? poe. ere J om Dom . know, 
Fr SCHUMANN—Robert Schumann is MACDOWELL’S BROTHER— 
. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. my name. I like to play my music but your music is more important et 
better than anything else. (Continued on page 67) 7 
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ENCHANTED PORTS 


GRIPSHOLM 


PAN-AMERICAN 
PACIFIC CRUISE 


to the West Indies, Peru, 
Mexico and Guatemala 


JULY ist 
50 days ... from $550 


See the tropical beauty of Vir- 
in Islands and Puerto Rico. 
Visit the capital of Santo 
Domingo, Ciudad ‘Trujillo; the 
quaint Dutch town of Willem- 
stadt in Curacao; Caracas, 
capital of Venezuela; Carta- 
ena, Colombia: San Blas 
Islands, home of the legendary 
“White Indians’’; sail through 
the Panama Canal; spend two 
days in historic Peru; see the 
fabled Galapagos and Cocos 
Islands; Acapulco, Mexico 
(with an optional twelve-day 
overland trip through colorful 
Mexico); San José, Guatemala; 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, and a gay 
climax to a gorgeous cruise in 
Havana. More than 13,000 
miles of romantic adventure. 


KUNGSHOLM 


SUMMER VACATION 
CRUISE 


to the South Sea Islands, 
Hawaii, Mexico and 
Guatemala 


JUNE 29th 
98 days... from %675% 


Visit the “White Indians” of 
San Blas; Panama Canal; Gala- 
pasos Islands; Marquesas 
slands; Tahiti; Society Islands; 
Samoan Islands; Hawaii; Aca- 
pulco, Mexico (opportunity for 
ten-day tour in <a Gua- 
temala; through Panama Canal 
to Vera Cruz, Mexico, and 
Havana, Cuba. 


Inquire of any travel agent or 


SWEDISH 
AMERICAN 


LINE 


4w 
“st Sist Street, New York, N.Y., Circle 6-1440 
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When They Were 
Children, Too 


(Continued from page 66) 


MACDOWELL—I'll tell you what. 
You practice for me, and I'll give 
you two cents. 

MACDOWELL’S BROTHER—But my 
playing wouldn’t sound like yours. 

MACDOWELL—That doesn’t mat 
ter—just so you make a noise. 

MACDOWEFLL’S BROTHER—Oh, all 
right. It’s a bargain. 

(He seats himself at the piano and 
begins to play. Edward lies on thi 
floor on his stomach, and is soon ab 
sorbed in his book.) 

(Enter Edward's mother.) 

MRS. MACDOwFrLL—Why, Edward, 
how does it happen that your brother 
is at the piano instead of you? Tm 
ashamed of you! You shall practice 
twice as long today. 

MARY JANE—I thought all musi 
cians liked to practice. 
(The curtain falls. 
immediately. 
the piano, fast asleep. 

enters.) 

MOTHER—Oh, Mary Jane! Why, 
she has fallen asleep. Wake up, 
Mary Jane! 

MARY JANE (waking)—Oh, oh! 
Where did they all go so quickly? 

MOTHER—Where did who go? 

MARY JANE—Why, MacDowell, 
and Handel, and the others. They 
seemed so real. They were all here— 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann, 
and many others—and they were chil- 
dren just like me. 

MOTHER—Did you like them? 

MARY JANE—Oh, yes, very much! 
Mother, I want to learn their pieces, 
no matter how hard they are. It will 
be fun now that I know what the 
composers were like when they were 
children, too. 


It rises almost 
Mary Jane is seated atl 
Her mother 


A Test on Famous 
Composers and Their 


Works 


(Continued from page 17) 
Kry 
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A Hygiene Test 
(Continued from page 17) 
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VACATION BARGAINS! 


Hundreds of TRAILWAYS Trips 
for Your Pleasure— 


Explore America—go 
Trailways—the friendly, 


Your Budget! 


Visit BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS — $69.95 
The biggest Travel Buy of all time—board a 
bus in your home town .». . visit either Fair 

. then cross country to the other Fair... 
and back home again! You see most of 
America (7,000 or more miles) the comfort- 
able, friendly Trailways way —for less than a 
penny a mile transportation. Wide selection 
of scenic routes. Stop-over privileges. A glo- 


rious adventure! Mail coupon for details 





. 
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67 All-Expense VACATION TOURS 


The thrill of a lifetime——the very spot you've 
dreamed of visiting is now reached by one of 
Trailways carefree, economical All-Expense 
Independent Tours . . . the Scenic West, Mile- 
High Rocky Mountains, the Historic East, 
| the “Gone with the Wind" country, Mexico, 
Canada. Stop-overs arranged along the way. 
Horel accommodations and side trips in 
cluded. Write for information and prices 


... Canada 


° P 
National Parks . .. Mexic 
No matter where your wanderlust leads you 
Trailways take you there quickly, comfortably, 


safely—along scenic highways... glorious 
mountains, deep forests, hidden valleys, all 
of America’s famous beauty spots pass before 
you in review. Trailways provides the perfect 
way to see the Colorado Rockies, the Black 
Hills, Coronado Quarto Centennial, Niagara 
Falls, Historic Shrines of the East, Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone. 


NATIONAL 


TRAILWAYS 


BUS SYSTEM 












FREE TRAVEL 


| 
| GUIDES Name 

W rite Today or MR. 26006 wesr 
| consult your local Dicicecnncdcsess 


| Trailways Agent 


low-cost way to travel. 





| 
Fee ew 





National Trailways System, 20 East Randolph St., Chicago 
Please send ine information on 
(] All-Expense Tours 

All-Expense World's Pair Tours 


Trailways service trom to 


1 want to leave about 


Planned 











All-Expense EXPOSITION TOURS 


Save by taking advantage of Trailways All 
Expense World's Fair Tours (either New York 
or San Francisco) which cover transportation, 
accommodation in fine hotel, Fair admission 
and concessions, special sight-seeing trips, 
etc.—everything but meals. Sample rates: 

3 All-Expense Days in San Francisco.. $10.7 
3 All-Expense Days in New York...... $10.00 


Write for other All-Expense Rates from 2 te 5 days) 





i raed 

bs ages a lle, 
NEW—10 Different ESCORTED TOURS 
A remarkable NEW service just introduced by 
Trailways. An experienced tour director travels 
with your party and points out every spot of 
interest, handles baggage, makes all arrange 
ments. It's like having a sight-seeing man in 
your own car—doubles the value of any trip 
Touring parties leave every week. This service 
is sure to be booked solid all summer. Write 
now for information and reservation, 





Greater Comfort Every Mile 

Trailways service will be even more luxurious 
during 1940! More than $1,000,000 for new 
buses is being invested to add to the pleasure 


of passengers traveling in smooth-riding 
Cream and Crimson Trailways Buses. Air- 
cushioned chairs are roomy, adjustable. Win 
dows are extra wide. Many buses are air- 
conditioned. Last year more than 19,000,000 
men, women and children found Trailways 
the perfect way to travel. So will you 


\ 
and will be gone 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 





Some notes about one of America’s greatest fleets 


the go-as-you-choose cruises that it offers to California, 
Hawaii, the Orient and Round the World. And the 
very low First Class fares now in effect! 





A President Liner leaves the Golden Gate 


Tis is American President Lines’ 
S. S. President Coolidge which cruises regularly 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco, via 
Hawaii, to the Orient—along the Pacific's Sun- 
shine Route. With her, three other American 
President Liners maintain the Pacific’s most 
frequent service. 


* * * * 


Four other American President Liners follow this 
same Trans-Pacific route to the Philippines, then 
sail on completely Round the World. 


CALIFORNIA, ROUND AMERICA 


Round America trips may begin from any point. 
Your American President Liner ticket includes 
rail transportation from your own home town 
to New York, a sunny, 17-day sea-trip thru the 
Caribbean, via Kavanaand the Panama Canal, to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and your train 
trip home again. $304 is the complete First 
Class fare (only train meals and Pullman are not 
included). And you may stop over in California 
as long as you like, 





Hawaii direct cruises from New York let you travel 
every mile in a soft, warm sun. Via Havana, 
Panama, Los Angeles and San Francisco, with 
stopovers if you choose. First Class from $335. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 


President Liners take you from California, via 
Honolulu, to Japan, China, and the Philippines 
in no more than six weeks. Or you may return 
from Japan or China. First Class roundtrip fares 
are from $560, to Japan; $691, to Japan and 
China; $735, to Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines. Tourist Class fares save more than one 
third. President Liner tickets allow you to stop 
over in any and every country that you choose, 
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Trans-Pacific President Liners sail every other 
week, Round the World President Liners every 
fourth week, Every President Liner has every 
stateroom outside . ample sunny play decks, an 
outdoor swimming pool, and intormal, pleasant 
public rooms. Each serves the same fine Ameri- 
can tood and each is staffed entirely with 
Americans. 





ROUND THE WORLD 


Complete globe-circling cruises on American 
President Liners allow you to sail trom New 
York, Los Angeles or San Francisco, via Hawaii, 
Japan, China, Philippines, Straits Settlements, 
India, Egypt, Italy, and home again across the 
sunny south Atlantic. First Class fares are from 
$1143 ($1049 if you cross America by train 

And you may stop over anywhere; take any 
time froma minimum of 85 days up CO CWO years 





tf Shanwheat 


These ave the sampans 


See your own Travel Agent for {ull information 
shout stopovers, siletrips, fares and all shore costs, 
Or write or call on us at OO4 Fifth Avenue, Neu 
York; 462 Boylston St., Boston; Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 110 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; Skinner 
Bilde., Seattle; or 311 California St., 
cisco (Head Office). 


San Fran- 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Round-World Service 











A Taste of Life in Quebec 


(Continued from page 49) 


Nor have I ever clattered along queer, 
crooked, Old World streets in a horse- 
drawn caléche. This I shall do in the 
city of Quebec. Perhaps I'll quicken 
to the faraway sound of a steamship 
whistle. Might [ not see the vessel, 
smoky and seaworthy, put in from 
some distant foreign shore? 

In Quebec City I plan to visit 
historic churches, a famous shrine, 
and the interesting French Quarter. 


Perce Rock is the most striking 


Il climb into a motor bus bound for 
Montmorency Falls, about six miles 
below the city. 
a ferry across the St. Lawrence to the 
Isle d'Orléans, and there I shall sense 
the sweet simplicity of Old France 
of the seventeenth century. 
[ shall speak haltingly to a dark child 
and puzzle over his quick French re- 
ply. Ull hear the rumble of oxcarts, 
and watch great windmills turning. 

After other 
places about Quebec City, I am go- 
ing to head for the east coast of the 
province. My destination will be 


1 am going to take 


Perhaps 


visiting interesting 


Gaspé, a beautiful and rugged stretd 
of land which reaches out into th, 
Atlantic. Gaspé Peninsula is to }, 
the focal point of my vacation 
There are some people who tour th; 
land with speed and with violence 
but not I. The salt air will go dee, 
into my lungs. I shall pause long 
the water's edge, listening to th 
overtones of the sea. There will }, 


white birds flying, and T'll tak 





feature of the scenic Gaspe coast, 


fisherman's boat to the rocky island 
which are the white birds’ home. 

In some quaint old inn [ shall hear 
the fisherfolk telling stories of ghost 
and fairies. I want to become ac 
quainted with the folklore of thi 
region, which is so independent of th 
outside world. 

When at last I stand on the head 
land and look out on Percé Rock and 
the Atlantic, my vacation will be 
With a sense of fulfill. 
ment, I shall return to our midwest 
At home, there will be fond 
recollections of a splendid vacation. 


complete. 


town. 





Coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador 


(Continued from page 49) 


seems very appropriate, as the con- 
figuration of the land resembles a 
huge saw. 

The coast from now on is well 
wooded. We keep close to the land. 
The silver of the shimmering birch 
trees contrasts pleasantly with the 
dark green of the spruce. Soon we 
shall be steaming across the mouth 
of White Bay—thirty miles wide. 

A run of eighty miles brings us to 
St. Anthony, which is the busiest 
town in the North, thanks to the 
great contribution which Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell has made to the welfare of 
this region. The modern hospital, 
Grenfell Institute, and a_ splendid 
school are staffed by workers imbued 
with Dr. Grenfell’s spirit. 

Soon we are in rough water, but 
the sight of Labrador looming in the 
distance will be ample compensation 
for the stormy passage. I shall be 
feeling very excited now—lI have 
wanted for a long time to see Labra- 
dor. The only ports of call here are 
Cartwright and Port Hope Simpson. 
[ shall regret that I cannot see North 
West River, with its magnificent cas- 
cade 316 feet high, but that spectacle 
is 150 miles north. 

Now we are off for the long, quict 
journey down the west coast. The 
water here is smooth, and the days 
are delightfully warm and sunny. 


No experience can rival the pleasure 
of sitting on deck, watching the sun- 
lit, rippling waters, dotted with tin) 
fishing boats—unless it be the plea- 
ure of sitting on deck in clear moon- 
light, with the shadowy land passing 
silently by. 

If favorite books have been in ev! 
dence for the last few days, they will 
be neglected as we near Bonne Bay, 
the last port of call for the steamer. 
Bonne Bay is so beautiful that I fee! 
it would be almost a sacrilege not 
keep my eyes on the panorama pas 
ing before them. The steamer russ 
up the bay in the shadow of towering 
forested mountains that are snow 
capped even in midsummer. 

The twenty-mile trip from Bonne 
Bay to Bay of Islands is made by 
motorboat, or small schooner, along 
a shore dotted with small fishing vil- 
lages—with a church in the centet 0 
cach group. At Bay of Islands the 
sea journey ends. 

The rest of the trip is by train, the 
Newfoundland species of which » 
not noted for speed. However, the 
leisurely rate of travel enables us © 
appreciate the wild scenery ag 
which we pass—rushing rivers, high 
cataracts, and precipitous cliffs, ™ 
terspersed with a profusion of trees 
and flowers. Amid such attractions 
the journey ends all too quickly. 
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School's ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


§. 5. BRAZIL * S$. S. URUGUAY 
5. S. ARGENTINA 


38-Day Cruises from New York for 


BARBADOS « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 


SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 
TRAVEL AGENT or 


Consult your 











GET A GOV’T JOB 
Railway Postal Clerks 


FIRST YEAR 


$190 
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Sire : Rush to me without charge 
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for teachers DS dein 


men and women. 
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The Maypole 


(Continued from page 14) 


“You are nice to share your cook- 
ies,” Babs smiled gratefully. “Isn't 
the Maypole beautiful, Judy? Ill 
watch for you in the dance tomor- 
row afternoon.” 

“But I'm not going to be in the 
dance,” Judy smiled. “Miss Frazier 
just asked me to help serve refresh- 
ments to the mothers and fathers 
who will be here tomorrow. Do you 
suppose you could take my place in 
the dance if | showed you the steps 
this afternoon?” 

Babs opened her eyes wide with 
happy surprise at this question. She 
gave a great sigh of happiness as she 
smiled at Judy. 

“Why, I'm sure | could,” she cried. 
“I just know I could, if you're sure 
nobody else wants the place. Oh, it 
will be grand to be in the Maypole 
dance! 1 shall feel as if I really be- 
longed to the school.” 

“Then | will show you the steps 
after school this afternoon,” Judy 
promised. “My ribbon is blue and 
my costume is blue, too. | think we 
are the same size, and you can wear 
the costume. Miss Frazier wants me 
to wear a white dress to serve refresh- 
ments.” 

“You were good to think of me,” 
Babs cried gratefully. 
wishing we could be 
on the street next to 

“Oh, that is fine!” 
“We walk 
play together.” 

Babs quickly learned the steps for 
the Maypok that 
Then the friends walked home, 
arm in arm. 

May Day 
and Judy's heart sang happily as she 


“LT have been 
friends. 1 live 
yours.” 

Judy beamed. 

together and 


ean home 


dance afternoon. 


new 
was a lovely sunny day, 
put on her fresh white dress at noon- 
Babs had chattered about the 
Maypole dance all the way home to 
and both 
excitement. 

When the children stepped to their 
places for the Maypole dance that 
afternoon, Judy felt just a little sad 
that would not be in it, but 
when she saw the smiling face and 
happy eyes of her friend Babs, her 
own heart grew light. 

“It will be fun to serve 
ments to the mothers and fathers,” 
she told herself. “And I have made 
a new friend, so I don’t mind giving 
up my place in the Maypole dance. 
This is a happy May Day for me, and 
for Babs, too.” 


time. 


lunch, girls were filled with 


she 


refresh 


A Health Poster 


(Continued from page 22) 


B THIS poster may be developed in 
numerous ways suited to the skill 
of the pupils. Those who are least 
creative will find pleasure in cutting 
colored pictures of fruits and vege- 
tables from discarded magazines, and 
arranging them as suggested in the 
poster. Other children will want to 
use cut paper, crayon, water colors, 
or paint, and make ar- 
rangements of the fruit and vege- 
table design. Pupils with greater 
ability may enjoy drawing a shallow 
market basket filled with fruits and 
vegetables grouped attractively. 


their own 


| 














ley movie stars 


—— seldom leave home! 





For business: the studios find nearly 
every type of the world’s scenery 
within a short drive of Hollywood. 
For pleasure: this same variety of 
SCENE kind of leisure- 
The stars take advantage of 


means every 
tune fun. 


it...why not join them this summer: 





Relax ‘on cool beaches, dip into 
blue combers, scale the High Sierra, 
explore Old Spanish Missions...curi- 
ous industries. Enjoy the after-dark 
night life of a great world capital: the 
symphonies, supper clubs, celebri- 
ties. Sleep under blankets 9 nights 
out of 10. Southern California offers 
the finest kind of summer vacation 

--a vacation that’s really different! 


AgeRT 

eee 
You won't find them as neatly 
labeled as this, but nearly all 
types of the world’s scenery are 
located in this one plac ce. This 
drawing is adapted from an 


actual movie “location” map. 


2 WEEKS 1s AMPLE FOR A VACATION IN 


outlet Cidljformi 


Faster travel makes it easier than ever to see 
Southern California in as little as two vacation 
weeks. Costs here average 22.8% under those 
of 20 other leading U.S. resorts. Plenty of ac- 
commodations in Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, 
Lony Beach, Santa Monica and other cities in 


Pasadena, Hollywood, Pomona, 


or near Los Angeles County. 
When you arrive you're invited to cousult 
our unique free Visitors’ Bureau, the All-Year 


Club’s famous hospitality center in downtown 


Los Angeles, (505 W. Sixth St.). Valuable 


| yuidanece to vacation fun. 26services—all FREE. 





FREE: AUTOMATIC TRIP PLANNER 


Your Southern California trip 
really plans itself through this 
new unique book, acclaimed by 
travel experts as America’s most 
useful resort guide. Answers all 
your questions about what to see 





and do, how to get here and time 
required, weather, what to wear, detailed cost 
schedules, etc. Lavishly illustrated with photo- 


graphs and maps. Based on 18 years’ experienc ¢ 
in serving visitors; crammed with impartial 
facts available only through this non-profit com- 
munity organization, Use this valuable coupon 
now, and get your free copy by return mail. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employment, 
lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, the at 
tractions are unlimited. 


FREE— MAIL COUPON TODAY -.------. 


AU. Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. 5-P, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


: Send me free book with complete details (in- 
: cluding costs) of a Southern california vacation. 
$ Also send free routing by O auto, O rail, O plane, 
+ © bus, O steamship. Also send free booklets 
+ about counties ¢ ob os Angeles, 
O Orange. O Riverside, O Santa Barbara, 0 Inyo- 
Mono Area.O San Diego, O Ventura, 0 Mission 
Trails, O Central Cdlifornia. 














Name. 
Mreet — 
$ City State —— 
$ (Please print name and address) 
toes eecccececcecs 
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THE TRUE VALUE OF 


Alka-Seltzer 


py THE REL/EF it oF FERS IN 
SO MANY 


COMMON AILMENTS 





remedy—although Alka-Seltzer does offer fast, pleasant 
relief in headaches, Nor is it merely an alkalizer to relieve 
the discomfort of acid-indigestion and upset stomach, 
Alka-Seltzer provides that kind of relief, too—but in ad- 
dition, you'll find that it’s mighty helpful in muscular 
pains and fatigue, “morning-after” misery, and cold dis- 
comfort. For convenient, all-around usefulness and true 
economy, be wise—buy Alka-Seltzer. 


* If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Department 1-15, Elkhart, Indiana 


» Thy Jt— 









YOULL FEEL BETTER 
WITH ALKA-SELTZER 


N buying Alka-Seltzer, as 
with anything else, true value should be 
measured in terms of results—or what it actually 
does for you. And that’s where the real economy of 
Alka-Seltzer stands out. You're not buying just a headache 


The Garden of Friendship 


(Continued from page 36) 


CHUI-LING—Your garden shall be 
beautiful. We want to help to make 
it so, and join with other nations in 
planting peace and friendliness in a 
World Friendship Garden. 

FRIENDSHIP—Welcome to 
children of another race. 

DONALD—We admire your flowers, 
and we are glad you joined us. 

(They take their places and the 
Japanese children enter.) 

peack—Japan brings her message 
of good will. 

FRAGRANT FLOWER—We bring to 
Years ago 
our country sent your country cherry 


you, 


you these floral yifts. 


trees as a message of friendliness. 
Most pRECIOUS—lIn the little gar- 
dens which are a part of nearly every 
Japanese home lovely iris are seen. 
MARIAN—How wonderfully beau- 
tiful our garden will be! 
prack—We 
circle. 
(As they take their places the 
African group comes up.) 
prack—From Africa there come a 
girl and a boy with a gift of flowers. 
Bnono—We bring you geraniums 


welcome you to our 


to brighten your garden. 
KALU—Our country 
of these gay-colored plants. 
DONAI p—Their color 1s delight ful. 
FPRIENDSHIP—We bid you welcome 
to this brotherhood of children. 
(They take their places and the 
English children enter.) 
PRIENDSHIP—England 
tokens, 


is the home 


brings _ its 


roM—No garden would be com- 
plete without the flowers which make 
English gardens beautiful. Voxgloves 
raise their spires toward heaven. Blue 
larkspur attracts the bees. 


vicrorta—When our forefathers 
left England years ago to face life in 
a strange new land, they took with 
them the seeds and cuttings from our 
English gardens to make the wilder. 
ness seem a home. 

MARIAN—Yes, the English love 
for gardens is responsible for much of 
the beauty we now have. 

prace—We welcome you. 

(The English children take their 
places.) 

ki NbStip—And let us join hands 
to make a friendship circle that shall 
circumscribe the world, a world of 
good will where wars shall cease to 
be and love shall rule supreme. 

(They all form a circle. When it is 
complete, the girls raise the sprays of 
flowers above their heads and the boy 
lift the flags, holding them there un- 
til a signal is given. Marian and 
Donald let xo of hands thus dividin; 
the circle into two parts, and the 
children exit left and right, led by 
Peace and Friendship. The Dream 
Peddler and the Reader, who has un- 
obtrusively entered, are alone on the 
sfage.) 


EpmLoGuEe 


READER—Oh, Peddler, let us keep 
this dream of friendliness and love, 
with motives cast aside—a 
dream of sharing what we have with 


selfish 


others, and accepting gifts which 
they would share with us—a dream 
about a garden! 


EpitoxiaL Note: “The Dream Ped- 
dler” is found in The Progressive Music 
Series, Book Two, published by Silver, 
Burdett and Co., Boston. If desired, 
however, “The Little Dustman” in the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, pub 
lished by Hall & McCreary, Chicago, 
might be substituted, 








Flowering Bushes and Trees 


(Continued from page 29) 


lines of several different kinds. As 
in drawing the bushes, leave a num- 
ber of open spaces, so that the 
blossoming trees will look lacy. Two 
types of trees are shown on page 29. 

If you are in grade five or six, you 
could draw a picture of girls holding 
baskets or armfuls of lilacs or apple 
blossoms. For this use a pencil with 
a very sharp point for the drawing, 
and water colors for the coloring. 

Some of you will like to use colored 
pencils which can be used as follows. 
Make the drawing with the pencils. 
With a clean brush dipped in clear 
water, brush over the drawing. The 
result looks like water colors. 

If your schoolyard has forsythia, 
spirea, or other flowering bushes, or if 
there are apple orchards near by, 
perhaps the class could sketch from 
the real objects. This stimulating 
poem blossoming apple 
trees might be read to the children 
before taking such an excursion. 


regarding 


AN Apple® ORCHARD IN THE SPRING 


Have you seen an apple orchard in the 
spring? 
In che spring? 

An English apple orchard in the spring? 
When the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis sings its story, 

In the spring. 
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Have you plucked the apple blossoms in 
the spring? 
In the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in the 
spring? 

Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby white, 

Just to touch them a delight 


In the spring. 


Have you walked beneath the blossoms in 
the spring? 
In the spring? 

Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 
When the pink cascades are falling, 
And the silver brooklets brawling, 
And the cuckoo bird soft calling, 

In the spring. 


It you have not, then you know not, in 
the spring, 
In the spring, 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the 
spring; 

No sweet sight can | remember 

Half so precious, half so tender, 

As the apple blossoms render 

In the spring. 

—William Martin 


The majority of children draw a 
tree as though it were a stick having 
a small lump at the top. 
also draw a Christmas tree. 


They can 

Shall we 
leave them here, or shall we open to 
them the joys of achievement? By 
giving children a little help, we can 
raise their standard. Their liking 
for art depends upon progress. 
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‘ Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun | 
Afacation (Continued from page 15) } 
rers are quite different. Did you ever 
> in a hear of Polter Geisters? They are 
rith ‘ ru“ 24 ™ Knocking Spirits in Germany. Did 
our you know that Nixes are river men 
der- who look just like other men except 
New Orleans that they have green teeth? And 
love lady Nixes often go to market just 
h of ne | ak like other women, but you can al 
a ey “Yo ways tell a Nix, because one corner 
of her apron will be wet. 
heir pase oo. oe “This book also tells about Hadas 
a toehtiones PessteCahenan in southern France. They go into 
ands Nicaragua; LaCeiba, Republic people's houses on the night of 
shall of Honduras. These 12 day December 31, bearing good luck in 
d of cruises sail every Wednesday. their right hands and ill luck in thei 
€ to ae eo — left. if they find an open window, R A L | N E 
- a $117.50. = and a table laid with a white cloth, « 
it i . a a lala abl loaf of bread, a knife, a pitcher of 
5 0 ae ee ee water, and a cup, they leave good 
boys y sey ee a get gy luck, but if they ‘find no preparation De Luxe Cruises to the 
= on . 6.  tetone Cruise fare made, they leave misfortune. 
Din of $145 provides steamer to “[ am not going to tell you any 
ding Vera Cruz, scenic rail trip to more because I don’t want to spoil e e 
th Mexico City, and a stay there the pleasure of the book for you, but a 
d by of four days with hotel, meals, anyone who wants to read it may see 
ream on CaaS GS CERES. me after school, and I will tell you ein : : ' 
| un. New York to Santiago, Cuba; the name and where to get it.” visiting Shore excursions available at Hamilton 
v the a Jasper received an A on his oral BERMUDA and St. George's, Bermuda; Curacao 
ee ee eo ee report, and for once he had an inter and Venezuela, including a 2 day 160 
days with a sailing every Satur- ened audionce. , CURACAO mile auto trip through the Venezuelan 
day. White fruit liners Atlantida In the basement of a great hotel, dhs 
keep and Amapala. Cruise rates from two weary chambermaids were sip LA GUAIRA Andes, visiting Caracas, Maracay, Val- 
love, $130 include tours at each port ping their noonday tea. encia, and Puerto Cabello. 
om and novel jungle trip at LaCeiba. “Many’s the time,” said one, “that PUERTO CABELLO 
with ae rT. f ” 
1 | suaMOARD FRUIT STEAMSHIP GO, || swiss oda Tol to help me” co 12 DAYS ONLY 200. 
tream en Sane a Troll for years,” replied the other. ae 
21 West Street, New York 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago “My mother used to tell me about a 
Ped- or Travel Agents Troll who was annoyed because he | 
Silver hated noise, and the people had just | 
»sired, put in a new church bell. He moved | Depetttle 
. to another town, and some time later | 
icago, he met a man from the town he had | 
TOMMY THOMSON, ACE left. He asked the man to take a let- | ROUND TRIP $100., 
—- NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER oe back for ge = 7a i ° ALL-EXPENSE TOURS Providing outside room with private 
throw it over the churchy: 13 
“CAN'T WEAR and the Troll eid that “7 ah ee 6 DAYS from $417.50 bath in either the Santa Rosa or Santa 
i“ son would get it. On the way home 12 DAYS from *173-5° Paula. All expense tours, in addition 
IT OUT, says the “og cea gene a ——~ 19 DAYS trom *229-5° include room and bath and meals at 
bi'rs Ow Press Photographer at the etter. e noticec a hittle hotel in Bermuda. 
rice on water dribbling out of the seal. 
00 ee Mr. Thomson’s Corona has been in Then the letter unfolded itself, and 
oe sak ae heen eee as the water came out faster and | . 
50) $B Seay tr Jena weir Mo ggigpacnon faster, the poor man had hard work 
a been repaired...never let me down. ort. acy Che Troll had put a 
i Itsure can take it,” he says. | whole lake in the letter, and Mother | 
‘S Choose any one of 5 fine models, [[| #!ways said that that was where Tiis 38 DAY ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES TO 
als from $29.75 up...you'll find each | Lake came from.” THRU THE PERU ond CHILE 
5s “tops” in its price class. Up-to-date, The two maids laughed heartily PANAMA on 
oak a fast, made to take lots of punish- and went to work much refreshed. visiting en route Panama, Colombia, 
550 $l ment. Ask your dealer for free trial. They didn’t know that a Troll had | CANAL 
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just been helping them. 

All over the city and even on 
farms and in remote villages, people 
began thinking of the Wee Folk. Old 


tales were retold, and dusty books in | 


the languages of the old country 
were brought out to show to the chil 
dren. Nobody knew why stories of 
elves and dwarfs and fairies should 
suddenly pop into people's heads, but 
the Wee Folk knew. They had been 
working very hard, and some were 
glad that the Council was nearly 
over. This last day was to be 
crowned with a grand ball that 
would, as Puck said, “surpass every- 
thing in all the annals of fairy his- 


(Concluded in the June issue) 





Ecuador and Havana, and cruise-tours 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


American Flag ‘Santa’ Liners 


Built especially for tropical cruising. Every room an outside room 
with private bath. Light, breeze-swept dining rooms with roll-back 
domes, and casement windows opening on Promenade Decks. Out- 


door tiled swimming pools. 


Sophisticated Club-Bars with dance 


orchestras. Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. Barber 


Shops. Talking Motion Pictures. Gymnasiums. 
Deck Sports. Cruise Directors. 


. 
SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY 
* 


Full information from your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


laa Thinking of buying a Corona. Please send free i tory,” and he began muttering: 
: scribing Ci Zephyr (J Speediine. ; “Every elf and fairy sprite Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; 
j Name ; Hop as light as bird from brier; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; 
| Aga 1 ° ° San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
| Adres ; And this ditty after me 
| Git _ ae ' Sing, and dance it trippingly.” | 

| 
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~ @ Do you like sightseeing? The El Paso 
Southwest is full of opportunities that 
are different from other parts of the 
country: Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, White Sands National Monument, 
Old Mexico, the high mountains, the vast 
desert, and scores of fascinating scenic 
and historic spots. Would you enjoy a 


taste of dude ranching? You'll find many 


a delightful guest ranch tucked away in 





the mountains where you may revel in 
the free and untrammelled life of the 
old west. Make El Paso your head- 
quarters this summer; see and know the 


Southwest of yesterday and today. 


EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB 

Room 217 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
Please send me your new folder on scenic 
attractions of the El Paso Southwest. 
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Alaska. . . 
“Uncle Sam’s Attic” 
(Continued from page 47) 


I would visit lofty Mount McKinley 
and its snow-capped neighbors. I'd 
see immense flowers and vegetables 
and rich fields of grain—products of 
Alaska’s fertile soil and long hours 
of sunlight. 

I'd like to go to the Klondike 
region of Gold Rush fame, inspect a 
real gold mine, and hear from natives 
the exciting stories of ‘ ‘Soapy Smith.” 
I'd look for seals, brown bears, and 
Huskies, and learn from live Eskimos 
the truth about icchouses! 

[ should delight in the midnight 
sun, together with the gloriously 
painted arctic sky that, with my 
fifth-graders, | have tried feebly to 
represent with brush. 

These and other treasures I'd find 
in Uncle Sam's attic—treasures too 
valuable to treat lightly and too 
wonderful to describe. How changed 
would be my present distorted ideas 
of the contents of that interesting 
storchouse! 

Returning home, I'd bring souve- 
nirs. For my friends, many and var- 
ied material ones; for my pupils, 
broader knowledge and deeper under- 
standing that would make reading 
and activities concerning Alaska 
richer and more meaningful; for my- 
self, memories that I wouldn’t trade 
with anyone! 


“Lady with a Lute” — 
Jan Vermeer 


(Continued from page 18) 


with touches of positive color, Jan 
Vermeer saw light as light. He knew 
that air was transparent, that it 
could be cool and fresh and clear. He 
found that clear blues and yellows 
could give this feeling, and we know 
that in such pictures as “The Lace 
Maker,” “A Girl Reading a Letter,” 
and “Young Woman Opening a 
Casement,” he has used them with a 
most masterful understanding. 

His canvases are never large, but 
there is strength and greatness to 
them. They give us a view of the 
Holland to which his aristocratic 
nature turned with such appreciation. 
He found interiors his greatest chal- 
He painted only a few pic- 
tures of the outdoors and just one 
landscape—“View of Delft.” He 
must have been a lover of music, for 
so many of his canvases have that 
interest as the keynote. He knew 
how to paint textures, and it is said 
that only in the painting of folds 
did he find great difficulty. In per- 
fect keeping with his subject matter 
are the qualities of tenderness and 
strength. 

Of his best-known works these are 
a few: “The Painter in His Studio,” 
“The Lady with the Pearl Necklace,” 
“View of Delft,” “The Lace Maker” 
(No. 84, Instructor Picture Study 
Series), “A Girl Reading a Letter’ 
(No. 67, Instructor Picture Study 
Series), “Young Woman Opening 
a Casement,” “The Music Lesson,” 
“A Lady at a Spinet,” and “The 
Cook” (THe Instructor, Novem- 
ber, 1938). 
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Streamliner Tours 21 days, $202. Acapulco, Taxco, Tropics, 


Mexico City. DeLuxe two weeks Tour, $212, 


$153 TRAIN AND MOTOR 


All expenses—All Meals—Expert guides— Single 
NO EXTRAS. sea 


15 days—Lv. Twice month. 
ico City—Taxco—Tropics and all features Monterrey South, 


GLES TO TROPICS— MEXICO CITY—TAXCo, $185, 
COLORADO TOUR, $110. 


Est.1926 Same Ownership 15 Years 


MARNELL TRAVEL SERVICE 
104 S. Clark St. Chicago, i 
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Orange Groves, Jungles, Monterrey. All features oa b 


Ask for dates Including Mey. 


California Side Trip Transportation $47 
2 Weeks Tour rail to Monterrey--motor THROUGH JUN. 


Dude Ranch 2 weeks, sig, 
CALIFORNIA--CANADIAN ROCKIES $179 
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$ § 
s TURN YOUR VACATION : 
$ $ 
$ - $ 
$ into 
$ § 
$ § 
$ $ 
s We train auip. y 4 ind = gunarant you $ 
$ S150 tov du: _—— on $270 for 90 ¥ ] 
$ Work or $1200 for sue , t.. Work. We like $ 
$ teachers They learn to earn in t ler. § 
$ ‘Teachers say they like us. too, because we have § 
$ emieyed) 20 mutually happy and — prospe ‘fs 
years of busine dealings with some of the best 
$ ol Am rica 5 ators For instance, let uw ! 
sem) you Mr Willey s letter She will tell you $ 
$ exactly what and how she earned And § 
$ will tell you th experience Have a happy, $ 
$ prosperous titntaer $ 
$ Write today for these “True Experience Stories.” § 
$ EDUCATORS ASS'N (Educational Distrbu'or) § 
$ 307 Gth Ave., New York City. Dept. D $ 
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EXTRA MONEY a7fome 














Increase your income at home by ne, 
4 simple entworth Tempera Cold 
jkg method. We instruct you and supply 

i with work. Write today la 
in, FREE BOOKLET. 


WENTWORTH PICTORIAL CO. Ltd. Dept. 625, Hamilton, Ort 











For Closing Day Program: 


Closing Day Exercises—For All Grades 


By Grace B. Faxon. A_ book 
that is invaluable when preparing 
program for the last day of 
school, The contents are arrange? 
in eight parts, the first five « 
which consist of exercises for spe 
ified grade groups, but this mate 
rial may be interchanged a8 & 
sired, The other three par 
include specimen parts for grade 
ation programs (actually writ 
by graduates), suggestive programs for closing 
day in all grades, and plays. Nearly 200 see 
tions in all. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Last Day of School in the Primary Grades 


By Noel Flaurier. An_all-rouné 
guide to a successful closing 
entertainment. Includes: 43 Te" 
tations; 6 welcome numbers; » 
songs; 10 dialogues and plays; 
rhymed specialties; 4 drama 
stories; 5 seasonal novelties; | 
dances and drills; 4 closing 5° 
tions. Price, 40 cents, postp# 


oe Day in the Primary Grades 


By Evelyn Simons. Supplies © 
the material needed for eve? 
most elaborate primary mts 
day entertainments. Contents © 
clude: 61 recitations and mor 
logues ; 33 exercises, dialogue am 
playlets ; 6 drills and mare pode 
songs ; 4 se 


pantomimes, 
cheers. Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, NI. 
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Canada—Our Neighbor 
to the North 


(Continued from page 12) 


he children gained a more accurate 
inowledge of fishing as a sport and as 
in industry. 

By this time several of the chil- 
jen wanted to act stories which 
ty had found. One girl suggested 
hat all the stories be acted at one 
ime to form a play. We decided 
yhat topics we were to work on. 
Then the class was organized into 
soups. Approximate times for class 
iscussions were set for cach group. 
This was done primarily to give me 
mm opportunity to order slides, films, 
ind stereographs in advance. 

Each group reported to the class. 
A class discussion followed and ques 
tions which the children could not 
wswer were written on the black- 
bard for children of all the groups 
to work on. 

As soon as the first group was 
rady to start its dramatization, we 
tad a class lesson on how to write a 
gay. The children wrote the fol- 
lowing rules in their composition 
books. 

A. Write the name of the scene. 

B. Tell where it occurs. 

C. List the characters and opposite 

each write the name of the child 

who is to take the part. 

D. Make the opening sentence tell 

what the scene is about. 

E. Make it sound as though people 

were really talking. 

F, Have your sentence 

take the characters off the stage. 

The children in each group worked 
together in writing their scene. Each 
member of the group decided what 
ne would like to be and say. Every 
member offered suggestions. 


closing 


The first group dramatized their 
wene for the class, let the children 
evaluate it, and then rewrote it. 

The second group wanted to sur- 
prise the class and asked me to meet 
with them after school. Working 
vith this small group gave me an 
opportunity for individual help in 
expression and habits in 
[nglish. The children were ready to 


correct 


swe friendly criticism when they 
realized that the success of their 
scene depended upon cach member of 
the group. 
For the rest of the scenes I worked 
with each group as they dramatized 
ind evaluated their scene, and then 
rewrote it, 
During the playwriting, it was 
‘mphasized again and again that the 
child need not memorize what he had 
Written but could speak naturally. 
If someone forgot his part, another 
child helped him out by asking a 
question or adding a few sentences to 
‘Own part. That this was learned 
raps by a group who had a 
ao As the children came 
om the hall, their fishing lines 
entangled. Instead of spoil- 
ing the scene, the chil 


a ' 
Spontaneous conversation, 
W 


dren carried on 
Ariel, 
rie supposed to catch the fish 
, " board one) had to cut his fish 
sbike Owen assumed the respon- 
mre of catching the fish and of 
; - anal part, while Ariel add- 
i you hadn’t tangled up my 
", I would have had that fish.” 
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THE SZacc WAY 


TO CALIFORNIA 


J WAM 


@ Thrill to the wonders of this 
route of indescribable scenic beauty! 
Direct to California on a schedule giving 
you an ever-changing panorama of the 
Golden West during magic daylight hours, 
Mile-high Denver; snow-capped Rockies; 
Colorado River cascading down color- 
splashed canyons; unique Salt Lake City; 
rugged Sierras; magnificent Feather River 
Canyon; orange groves of the Sacramento 
Valley—to San Francisco Bay and Treasure 
Island. A trip you'll remember a lifetime! 


Complete Through Train 

Between Chicago and San Francisco 
Standard and tourist Pullmans; lounge car 
for all sleeping car passengers; de luxe 
reclining chair cars; all cars air-condi- 
tioned. No change of cars en route. 
Delicious meals (as low as 90c a day for 
coach and tourist car passengers)... 
hostess-nurse service ... free pillows. 


TWO NIGHTS EN ROUTE. 


Lv. Chicago...... 12:35pm .... Today 

Ar. Denver... ‘ .. 8:20am Tomorrow 

(Colorado Rockies) 

Ar. Salt Lake City... .. 11:59 pm Tomorrow 
(Feather River Canyon) 

Ar. San Francisco. . 10:30 pm.. Next Eve. 





Through standard sleeper and coach leave St. Louis 
on the General Pershing Zephyr at 2:15 pm to 
Lincoln, Nebraska; thence, onthe Exposition Flyer. 
Also through standard and tourist sleeping car 
service from Chicago via the Koyal Gorge. 


Ask about California Escorted Tours..., 


Mail Coupon to Nearest 
Exposition Flyer 
Trave | Bureau 
Room 446, 
$47 W Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIL. 
Room $03, 
Equitable Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


r-co 


Burlineton 
Route 


[WES!ERN 
Daciti 


Room 703, Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me illustrated booklet and com- 
plete intormation about the “Exposition Flyer” 
between Chicago and San Francisco. 
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Each group was made responsible 
for their complete scene including an 
appropriate background, properties, 
and costumes. 

The background for each scene 
was a large chalk drawing, 6’ x 4’. 
Some of the costumes and properties 
were quite a surprise when the chil- 
dren were ready to present their play 
to other fourth grades. I had seen 
the cardboard animals used by the 
trappers, but I did not know that the 
children had covered them with fur. 
The boy who played the father in the 
scene about northern Canada must 
have had the privilege of tearing up 
his mother’s old furs. The girl who 
played the mother brought a piece 
of hard sausage to represent a chunk 
of blubber. The boys had real fish- 
ing rods, minnow buckets, first-aid 
kits, lumber jackets, high beots, and 
so on. The group who showed fish- 
ing as an industry constructed one 
side of a boat and placed it in front 
of their fine background. Then they 
made an ocean of paper placed in 
layers so that they could hide the 
fish under the waves. They let an 
empty trawl line down and pulled up 
one loaded with fish. The group rep- 
resenting the farm constructed one 
side of a house, having the hall door 
as the entrance. 

The play was thoroughly enjoyed 
by the children as well as the pupils 
of the visiting class and the parents. 
The time given to this unit was six 
weeks. The following are a few of 
the scenes of the play. 


Scene 1—Introduction 


(Maxine, Peggy, Doris, and Betty 
are on the stage looking at a large 
wall map of North America.) 

MAXINE (using a pointer)—This 
is a map of North America. Canada 
is our northern neighbor. Here is the 
United States and Canada, 
This is the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. 

reccGy—Some of the people in 
Canada are like the people in the 
United States and speak English. 
Many are like the French and speak 
French, These people are our neigh- 
bors and friends. We have not had 
a war for many, many years and there 
are no forts boundary 
line. 

poris—If you should ride in an 
airplane across Canada you would 
think that it was very much like the 
United States. After crossing the 
Canadian Rockies in the west (points 
to map) you would find a great 
plain, and then a lower range of 
mountains in the cast. You would 
see many more lakes in Canada than 
in the United States. 

BETTY—We read many books and 
looked at many pictures. Some of 
the class acted stories from 
books and some made up their acts. 
The scenes that you will now see are 
about life in Canada. 


here is 


along our 


these 


Scene 2—Lumbering 
(Jake and Tom meet.) 
jJakeE—Good morning, Tom. 
TtToM—Good morning, Jake. 
morning, isn’t it? 
jakE—Yes, it is. Tell the cook to 
round up the men, please. 
TomM—All right, Jake. I'll 
him do it right away. (Leaves and 
returns with several men.) 
(Continued on page 76) 
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BECAUSE FAMED DR. LOCKE 
DESIGNED THESE SHOES 


Your feet need never hurt again! We base 
this statement on the experience of the 
millions of women who wear Dr. M. W. 
Locke Shoes— women whose enthusias- 
tic letters tell of new activities ... new 
interests ... thanks to these good look- 
ing shoes. You, too, may find that “Dr. 
Lockes” are far more helpful than any 
shoes you have ever worn. Remember, Dr. 
Locke Shoes were personally developed 
by the great Canadian foot specialist — 
Dr. M. W. Locke. They embody the 
proven scientific principles of the only 
man who has ever treated a million feet! 
For serious foot ailments, consult a com- 
petent specialist. But — visit your author- 
ized dealer now. Expert fitters—specially 
trained by us—will show you the new, 
smarter Dr. Locke styles for Spring. 


DR. M. W. LOCKE SHOES 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Copr, 1940, Lockwedge Shoe Corp 
of America, lne., Columbus, OF 
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FREE Book 
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| Courtesy Comes to WHO SAID 
One of the World’s Wonders i 
{he Classroom | | CONTEST? | , 
















































3. Passing food. ; WE DID! And just in case you 4 
a) Pass food to the person sit are interested, we mean the Traye! rs 
ting on your right. | Contest that closes July 1, 1940, ©, ra 
| b) When passing any dish that date SO checks, with a total the 
. | with a handle, be sure to turn value of $500.00, will be mailed to F. 
; ; the handle so it can be grasped | INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST or 
| winners—5SO men and women wh wo 
| by the person to whom you | : © 
, write the best short letters on in 
are passing it. | 8 
4. General points to remember. Where I Should Like to Go on My 
a) - crackers and soup sep- | Vacation This Year. . . and Why” L Or 
aratcly. : 
Spectacular waterfalls ’ . . . : : , 
P ; b) Break off, and then butter | Those checks will pay in whole or in The ¢ 
cascading over sky-high = ; el die of | part for 50 vacations. Will one pay week 
granite walls —famous Big SS for yours? It costs nothing to try! meetit 
Trees, earth's oldest and | bread at a time. ; 
largest living things —tre- | c) Do not blow on a spoonful mading 
mendous glacial cliffs and | or forkful of food. THE AWARDS ri li 
gorges — these Yosemite | If. Behavior at school. FIRST PRIZE... . . $100 — 
signa, giebe-teotiors say, A. Relation to teachers. SECOND PRIZE. ... 75 - 
are unsurpassed anywhere. 1. Oven doors for all tcachers II. Ma 
. ' ‘7 . , THIRD PRIZE..... 50 portan 
an 'r persons. 
: . AI ce “ wiel FOURTH PRIZE. ... 30 and gi 
2. Always allow teachers anc 
FIFTH PRIZE..... 20 chart ' 
he 1 
other adults to pass in and out 45 PRIZES h 
of the room first. S »$S each. . 228 , | 
3. Greet your teachers pleasant- $500 arty 
: : . ; . childre 
| ly when you first come into the as 
} their 
room. ; ; 
4. Find thi okie | All we ask of you is that you tell us in forms | 
. ind something worth while 500 words (or thereabouts) where you WL. Gi 
| to do when you first enter the | would like to go on your vacation this f 
| room, year, and the reasons for your choice 1. pe 
§. Listen carefully to directions it's as ay as rounds. Vv. Uy. 
and try to follow them exactly. | Who Are Eligible? ‘d 4 
: - | : . ar 
6. Never open the teacher s Phe 1910 Contest is open to teacher ' Ba 
| desk or look at her papers unless | who are engaged in the practice of their eens 
asked to do so profession, or who are qualified appli positior 
; lati | cants for a position; to superintendents ing do 
| B. Re ation to Classmates. principals, supervisors, school librarian: arrange 
} 1. Listen carefully when others and anyone engaged in executive or se f Me 
are speaking. retarial work in the schools; to senior 7 the 
| © eueeees when meee -tudents in state teachers’ colleges, nor V. Aft 
sa ‘ . } mal schools. and similar teacher-training oped, t 
makes a mistake. Remember we institutions. [Exception: Not open to out ork 
all make them. persons who have won a prize of mor | 
3. Greet’ all classmates courte- than $10 in any previous Travel Contes an Str. 
of Tue INsreucror. | VI. Ma 
| ously. f 
; : , ° one 
4. Look only at your own work. Points to Keep in Mind sosathag 
, ‘ , a : on 
§. Leave the property of others © Tue Insrevucror will become th VIL & 
alone owner of all manuscript- submitted in »W 
j , ° this ¢ st. None ci « returned puppe 
6. Boys should open doors for xe — . — — b Png _ — 
| , tall , | Keep a copy of your manuscript. such as 
oS oe aw ae eS alk in | "| Names of prize winners will be given Doesn't 
and out of the room first. | im the September INsrrucror. VIL J 
C. Relation to visitors and new * A number of the prize-winning letter : 
; ; eo od strate 
classmates. will appear in the Travel Section 6 
l \lw iys introduce your moth- Tue Instaucton curing area i = 
ae a . a llustrat 
cr or visiting playmates to your Follow These Simple Rules and stil 
Easily included on your teacher. 1. Use business-size paper, 844" x Il’ IX. A 
California trip, Yosemite offers a | 2. Welcome all new classmates 2. Place in upper left-hand corner: food. 
vacation you will never forget. Offer to show them the foun- (a) Your full name. (If a woman a 
. fr . . ; 0 . 
Saddle trips to the “high country,” | tain and lavatory and help them state whether Miss or Mrs.) | oe 
i i olfi i : , (hb) Your educational position, & paper n 
swimming, golfing, tennis, danc- | to feel at home on the play- cluding grade (if you are a grade test as 
ing, nightly Firefall entertain- ground. teacher), name of school (or school activity 
ment, nature walks—in a setting D. General rules of conduct. ‘ystem if you are not in a particuls held 
a he 
of breath-taking grandeur. For 1. Avoid walking in front of school). If you have applied for eid ou 
full details it Yoo P . a P position, state where your application i) possi 
u etails, write osemite anyone. (If it is absolutely ix filed. If you are a teacher-trainin: tion pic 
Park and Curry Co., Yosemite necessary, be sure to excuse ~enior, give name of school or co! , 
; : F of the ; 
National Park, California. yourself. ) lege. : 
2 Pick up ‘articles which have (ce) The mailing address where opening 
| _ CA Up arcicics Which nave can reach you before July lL. a girl pl 
been dropped. (d) The mailing address to whieh hey 
3. Keep near the walls in the prize check should be sent. — these ¢. 
halls to avoid traffic troubles. te) The place or places to which yo > ' 
x . wish to go. soups | 
E. Behavior at assemblies. ; 
. Ch, eee — . Type your letter, with double 
. Listen carefully to the pro ing. or write in ink clearly withou 
gram. crowding. Use one side only of th 
2. Applaud appreciatively, not paper. 
boisterously 1. Write 500 words, or thereabout>. Buck 
: Ty Eerr , , . Cking 
3. Avoid whispering and scrap- 5. Following the letter, give a ae of - eds 
ing of feet or chairs. transportation — line s you pren 
IV. Behavior on the strect each part of your trip, and attach th Book 
: . , . statement at the end: “I hereby Thr 
A. Always keep to the right. tify that this is my own origi dquay 
B. Avoid brushing against people composition.” Then sign your a" Gam 
when you are riding on bicycles or 6. Send your letter, with first-class ” Elson, 
using roller skates age fully prepaid, as soon a P” ~ dl 
. eee written. It must reach us not li lam . 
C. Give directions and explana- é : it to: (Sc 
: learl xpt than June 10, 1940. Address it ot 
tions 7 ee Greaney. W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor \ Magic 
(Continued on page 75) Tue INsrrucror, Dansville, Nl. to Ar 
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Courtesy Comes to the Classroom 


(Continued from page 74) 


D. Do not throw fruit peelings 
or trash on the street. 
£. When walking with a girl or 
woman, a boy takes the side nearest 
the road. 
F. Boys should offer to carry large 
or heavy packages for girls or 
women with whom they are walk- 
ing. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


|. Organize a “Good Manners Club.” 
The children may like to select each 
week a chairman to preside at the 
meetings and direct the dramatiza- 
tion of stories read or created by all 
or some of the group. The club 
should own a book of etiquette and 
discuss problems at their meetings. 

Il. Make a wall chart of the more im- 
portant points taken up in the study 
and give each child due credit on the 
chart when there is sufhcient evidence 
that certain habits are 
fairly well established. Encourage 
children to report incidents in which 
their practiced 
forms of conduct. 

Il. Give opportunity to create orig- 
inal posters, stories, pocins, and rid- 
dies relating to courtesy. 

IV. Use frequent blackboard sketches 
ind diagrams to bring out clearly 
certain points, such as the proper 
position of girls and boys when walk- 
ing down the street, or the correct 
arrangement of silverware at the side 
of the plate. 

V. After a topic has been well devel- 
oped, the children may like to work 
out original ideas about it in individ- 
ual scrapbooks. 

VI. Make an original “movie” from 
one of the stories the children have 
composed, 

VI. Write an original script for a 
puppet play on some courtesy subject, 
uch as “Timmy Does but Tommy 
Doesn't.” 


becoming 


classmates correct 


Vill. Have various children demon- 
strate particular points of courtesy 
in table manners, using one table to 
llustrate breakfast, another, lunch, 
and still another, dirtner. 

IX. A party with 
food, real silver, real dishes, and gaily 
colored flowers, paper tablecloths, and 
paper napkins will make a splendid 
test_ as well as a fine culminating 
activity, particularly if it can be 
held outdoors under the trees. If it 
s possible to have someone take mo- 
tion pictures of the party, as well as 
of the other demonstrations (a child 
opening a door for an older person, 
4 girl putting paper in a wastebasket, 
a boy tipping his hat to a girl), 
these can be shown later to other 
groups interested in the subject. 


classroom real 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLDS FAIR 


Relax in air-conditioned comfort . . 
in the dining car. . 
Union Pacific Streamliners, Limited trains, or the famous low- 
cost Challenger. On a round-trip ticket, you can go or return by 
way of Los Angeles, at Jittle or no additional rail fare. And, at 
but little extra cost, you can include side-trips to gigantic Boulder 
Dam, or to colorful Zion, Bryce and Grand Canyon National 
Parks in Utah-Arizona. 





si ” 
. enjoy “meals that appeal 
. as you ride swiftly and smoothly in 


Or, if you prefer, plan your trip by way of the Pacific Northwest 
with convenient side trips to Yellowstone National Park or to 
Sun Valley, Idaho -year 'round sports center, 

. . . . 
Both the San Franciscoand New York World’s Fairs can beincluded 
on a round-trip ticket from anywhere in the United States —$90 
in Coaches .. . $135 in Pullmans (berth extra). 


UNION 

PACIFIC 

L) Pas 
The Faget UBS 


Union Pacific Railroad 








UNION PACIFIC SERVES 
California-Boulder Da 
an Francisco World’s Fai 
Pacific Northwest 
Alaska 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
wstone Nationa] Park 
ude Ranches 
, Colorado Rockies 
an-Arizong National Parks 


ROAD OF THE STREAMLINERS AND CHALLENGERS 


W. S. BASINGER, Room 796 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr, 


Please send information and literature regarding a rail 
trip to San Francisco. 





Yello 


Name ieee 
Street Address 
Ce ccc cccscsscsceccsancsse MMB cccsccscesces 


0 Also send information about round trip to both Fairs. 
sceacencon PéUObeeeseneaseneassensnaeee 


tae 
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GEORGIA 


Sea Island 





The Cloister 


Cool your cares in the historic charm 
of Sea Island. Swim, golf, shoot skeet, 
dance under the stars. Relax to your 
heart’s content. Your every wish a re- 
ality. Write for folder, see your travel 
agent or call New York Office, 630 
Fifth Ave.—CIrcle 5-8055 


NEW JERSEY 


North Asbury Park (Jersey Coast) 
Benjamin Franklin tam. Ocean end of 6th 
Ave Colonial charm and hospitality, generous 
entertainment, delicious meals. Social Director 
of outdoor activities. Library. Selected clientek 
Reasonable rates to teachers Write for illus 
map and booklet. Carrie E. Stroud, Owner-Mgr 


NEW YORK 
Dansville 





Physica! Culture Hotel 


Popular health and pleasure resort, 


in beautiful Genesee country. Macfad 


den health-building measures. Gym 
nasium, hiking parties, swimming, 
tennis, archery, ete. Unexcelled cui 
sine. Moderate charges. Write 205 
E. 42nd St., New York, for Booklet IL. 


New York City 

Allerton House for Men and Women, 143 
East 39th St. (An Allerton Club Residence.) 
In the heart of one of the city’s finest residen- 
tial section Complete recreational and enter- 
tainment facilities. Budget-conscious rates 


from $2 daily, $10 weekly. Write for booklet. 


Allerton House for Women, Sith St. & Lex- 
invton Ave. ‘An Allerton Club Residence.) 
Favored by teachers and studenta. On street 
of famous New York shops. Varied club activi- 
ties and planned entertainment. Rates from $2 
daily, $11 weekly. Write for booklet. Room 200 


New York City 





American Woman's Club 

353 West 57th St. Fastidious women 
find the A.W.A. Clubhouse ideal. En 
joy swimming pool, gymnasium, li- 
brary, music-practice facilities. All 
rooms with bath. Permanent guests, 
weekly: $12-$20; double $16—$24. 
Transients, daily: $3-$5; double $4—-$6. 


New York City 
The Barbizon 


New York’s most 
exclusive hotel resi- 
dence for young 
women. Lexington 
Ave. at 63rd _ St. 
Musicales, art lec- 
tures, dramatics, 
library, swimming 
pool, sun deck, ter- 


races, music stu- 
dios. 700 rooms, 
each with radio, 
from $2.50 daily, 





$12 weekly. Re- 
quest brochure IM. 





NEW YORK 
New York City 
Barbizon-Plaza. New skyscraper hotel, over- 
looking Central Park at Sixth Ave. and 5th St 
Rooma from $3 single, $5 double, including th: 
Continental brenkfast delivered to guest's room 
piping hot, with no charve for food or servic: 


Booklet KM. 


Hotel Bresiin, 20th and Broadway. Ideal 
for Party groups 6 to & persons in large room 
with bath, in a good hotel. Separate beds 
$1 per person Located 4 blocks from Penn- 
sylvania Station Fair grounds reached in ten 
minutes 


New York City 


Hotel Chesterfield 

Visit New York 
World’s Fair from 
Hotel Chesterfield! 


49th St. Accom 
modations for 1000 
guests. Daily rates 
from $2. Beautiful 
ly colored World’s 
Fair Map and Fin 
gertip Guide free. 


a8 Subway direct to 
ef Fair is one - half 
4 block from hotel. 
re In Times Square 
ss adjacent to Radio 
se City. 130, West 
ee 

oF 

re 

ee 











The Governor Clinton 


1200 outside rooms with bath, circu 
lating ice water, radio and Servidor. 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station. Only 
10 minutes to World's Fair. Air-con 
ditioned restaurants and Coffee Shop. 
Rates from $3.00. Write for booklet. 
Robert J. Glenn, General Manager. 


Vew York City 
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Hotel Great Northern 

Near Radio City, theatres, and fine 
shops. Popular-priced restaurant. 20 
minutes to World’s Fair. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
$3.50. Write for World’s Fair-NYC 
map, Free. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 


New York City 

Martha Washington, 2 Kast 29th St. New 
York's famous women’s hotel. Just off Fifth 
Avenue. Convenient to shops and points of 
interest. Teachers’ rates from $1.50 daily 
Attractive double and permanent rates fur- 
nished on application 


Midston House, Madison Ave. at 3th St. 
(An Allerton Club Residence.) Convenient to 
the shopping and amusement areas. Complete 
hotel service combined with best features of a 
private club. Home port of famous Whaler 
Bar. Rates from $2 daily, $11 weekly. Booklet. 


Vew York City 




















The Paramount Hotel 

At 46th St., just west of Broadway. 
Favored by teachers. In the center of 
theatrical district; near shopping cen- 
ter. 21 stories of delightful rooms 
with bath, circulating ice water, radio. 
Single $2.50; double $4. Special week- 
ly and monthly rates to teachers. 


NEW YORK 

Vew York City 

Prince George Hotel, 14 Hast 2eth St. One- 
half block to World's Fair Bus. New York 
Home of Noted Educators. Single rooms from 
$2.50; Double $4.00 Kooms for three from 
$4.50 All with bath Special rates to School 
Groups. 


Vew York City 





The Sheiton Hotel 
Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 


Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder 
ate rates—-from $2.25 single, $4.50 
double—include FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 
other facilities of a club hotel. 


Vew York City 


Hotel Times Square, (ri St 
way A hotel popular with Tourists» 


West of Broad- 
All-ex- 
pense tours including room, meals Admission 
to the Fair with 
ttional features 


days 314, ete 


Hotel Woodstock, «( Times Square 12) 
West 43rd St. In the center of everything. 
Keep within «a modest budyet, yet stay at om 
of New York's truly fine hotel Daily rate 
from $2.50 Single; $4.00 Doubk Superlative 
fool, moderately priced Booklet T on request, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Kagles Mere 


» Concessions and extra recre- 


4% duys S10; 4 


, 


2 days $5.25; 
Send for booklet. 


Crestmont Inn. 2.200 fet hich in the scenic 
Allewhenies, on the lovely Lake of HKagles (sum- 
mer temp. 72°-76°) All water sports, yvolf, 
tennis, riding, dancing, music, bridge. NO 
MOSQUITOES! Distinguished clientele. Fol- 


der BY Proprietor 


William Woods, 


Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Three 
restaurants and cocktail lounge Dancing 
nightly Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
Rates begin at $3.55 


New Sylvania Hotel. Modern fireproof hotel, 
100 rooms with individual baths. Located in 
eultural, social, and historical center of city on 
Locust St Moderate priced dining room. Daily 
rates bevin at $5.00 Weekly rates upon re- 


quest Please write for Booklet T. 


Buck Hill Falls 


Pocono Mts, 





The Inn 
Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate—-27- 
hole golf course, 8 clay tennis courts, 
lawn bowling, riding, swimming. Talk- 
ing pictures, concerts, dances. Reason- 
able rates. Select clientele. New York 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave., Clrele 5-5620. 


Pocono Pines 

Camp Beaverbrook, Beautiful mountain re- 
sort surrounding lake atop the Poconos. Sand 
Beach, Golf, Clay Tennis Courts, Riding, Bi- 
cycling Activities staff Evening entertain- 
ments, Co-ed. Restricted. $20 Weekly. Book- 


let. N.Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St. LOn. 5-2197 
VIRGINIA 
Virginia Beach 
The Cavalier Hotel and Beach Club. Open 


all year Two wolf courses, ‘Tennis, riding, 
fishing. Private Ocean Bathing Keach. Selected 
clientek New York City Office, 610 Fifth 


Ave.. Roland Eaton, Managing Director. Ask 
for Booklet 13, 


Williamsburg 
Willlamsburg tnn & Lodge. Visit Colonial 


Williamsburg -a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 14th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Inn from $5. Fine food. 
New York Office, 630 Fifth Ave. ClIrele 6-8896. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Hotel Annapolis, |1th-12th Sts. at H. In the 
heart of the Nation's Capital. All outside 
rooms with bath. Single from $2.00, Double 
from $3.00, with parking. Air conditioned. 
Splendid facilities for student groups. Write 
for “Free Guide to Washington.” 





Canada—Our Neighbor 
to the North 


(Continued from page 73) 


Jakrt—Get your saws, men, Wy 
had better get to work. 

(They pick up saws and axes.) 

rom—Are the men ready to go? 

jakreE—Hurry, men. 

romM—We are all ready. Now 
listen to your instructions for th 
day. Yesterday we went through 
this tract of woods. (Points to for. 
est painted on background.) We 
blazed the trees to be cut. Everyone 
watch how you cut the trees. Make 
them fall so that no young trees are 
hurt. 


JAKE—Come on, Tom. Let’s get 
busy on that big tree. I see the 
notches on it, so it is one that should 


be cut. 

roM—This tree should make a Jot 
of good timber. (Starts to saw.) 

yakkt—IL wonder what will be 
made from this timber. 
sawing.) 

1tom—W ould you like to go down- 
stream to see that the logs do not 
jam? 

jake—That is a dangerous job. 

rom—Yes, but I would like to go 
to the mill. 

JAKE—Maybe these trees will be- 
beautiful homes, furniture, 
school desks, or part of a ship. 


(Continues 


come 


romM—Yes, there are many things 
| made trom lumber, It is an impor 
tant product of these western moun- 
tains, 

yAKt—Many of the trees from 
the eastern mountains are made into 
pulp to make paper. 

romM—Watch it! The tree is 
about ready to fall. 

jake—lIt will fall in chat clear 
space. The boss doesn’t want any of 
the little trees broken. 

tomM—Look out! 
(Crash,) There is the first one. 

JAKE —Let’s xo to the next one. 


There she goes! 


Scene 3—Fishing 

(Joe, Father, Ted, and John are in 
northern Canada.) 

jor—May we go fishing with you 
Father? 

FATHER—Yes, you may go along. 

rep—lI will get my pole. 

jouN—Tll get my pole, too. 

FATHER—We will go to the lake 

(They walk toward lake shown o 
background, get in boat, and start! 
fish.) 

yor—I have a bite! (Pulls 
line.) Look, isn’t that a fine one? | 
like to fish. 

JOHN—No~ wonder! 
having all the luck! alee 

yor—TI have a bite! I cant pul 
him in. Help me, Father. 

FATHER—That’s a beauty! Its 
bass, boys. 

JO —Ted, take it oft the hook. 

rep—Ouch! A fin hurt my hand 

JOHN—Did anyone bring the first: 
aid kit? 

PATHER—Yes, here it is. Y0 
had better wash your hands. 

rep—All right. 


(Continued on page 78) 
——— 


HOTEL LATHAM 7°".2: Yc 


400 Modern Fireproof Rooms. Single from $1 a 
ning Water; $2.00 with Private Bath; Dou Beds 
Bath $2.50; Double Room, Private Bath, = be 
$3.50; 2-Room Suites from $3.50. Rei 
taurant. Garage Facilities Tic Nightly. 
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A Dairy Unit 


(Continued from page 11) 


B. Language. 
1. Increased knowledge of cor- 
rect forms, and habitual use of 
them. 
2. Oral discussion, storytelling, 
reports, dramatization, learning 


poems. 
3. Increased realization of im 
portance of correct oral expres 
sion. 
C. Arithmetic. 
1. Counting coins to be used 
for purchasing materials, for 
bus fares, and so on. 
2. Counting crackers to be used 
with butter and cheese. 
3. Counting objects in pictures. 
4. Counting children who went 
to the dairy. 
§. Recording weights on charts, 
6. Marking dates on = calendar 
for activities. 
7. Learning vocabulary: higher, 
lower, more, less, behind, hand 
ful, pint, quart. 
8. Recognizing weights and 
measures. 
9, Familiarity with seales and 
ability to use them. 
D. Geography and history. 
1. Making weather observ ations, 
2. Making topographical obser- 
vations. 
3. Making simple floor maps 
4. Enlarging the conception of 
home and neighborhood 
E. Natural science. 
. Learning how cream sours. 
Studying about cows. 
. Churning cream for butter. 


F. Music. 

1. Added experience in carry- 

ing tunes. 

2. Addition to song repertoire. 
3. Added skill in memorization. 
4. Improvement in rhythm sense. 


G. Hygiene. 


- 


1. Knowing the reasons why we 
should drink milk, and how 
much we should drink each day. 
2. Learning how milk is kept 
clean. 

3. Learning that milk 
teeth and bones. 


builds 


4. Keeping weight charts. 
§. Keeping class or 
booklets. 


individual 


6. Increased interest in hygienic 
handling of food. 
7. Interest in proper foods for 
seven year-olds. 

Hl. Ethical values. 
& Respec t for the 
others. 


rights of 
2. Eagerness to work to the best 
of one’s ability. 

3. Economical use of materials. 
4. Co-operation, kindliness, and 
friendliness in carrying out the 
work connected with the unit. 
5. Willingness to assist in any 
undertaking. 

6. Increased appreciation of the 
community through knowing 
some of its workers. 

7. Development of sympathetic 
understanding. 

8. Resourcetulness and thrift in 
obtaining materials for hand 


craft, scenery, and so on. 
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Twenty-six centuries of Japan's colorful history un- 


fold this vear in spectacular celebration . . . enthrall- 


ing ceremonies , 


fascinating festivals . . . adding 


a wealth of extra pleasure to a visit that is always de- 


lightful. 


excellent transportation 


And modern conveniences 


.. fine hotels, 
multiply your enjoy- 


ment of the vacation that has become the preference 
of discriminating travelers. 


BOARD OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


Por illustrated literature, apply to your Travel 
Agent or Japan Tourist Bureau, 630 Fifth Ave., 


New York, or 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 


2600th ANNIVERSAR Y—660 B.C.—1940 A.D 
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A modern luxury fleet offering regular service, cruises and tours between 


New York, Boston, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine and Virginia 





CHART A CHEERFUL VACATION COURSE 
THIS SUMMER ON THE “EASTERN” MAP 


“Eastern” services include a wide range 
of pleasure trips in safe, American waters. 
. .. Cruises and all-expense tours to tide- 
water Virginia . .. sea trips with a foreign 
flavor to the Canadian Maritimes. .. swift, 
cruise-like passage ta Maine... daily sail- 
ings and special cruise tours to Boston. 
These services are described in illustrated 
booklets. Let us send you one about the 
“Eastern” port you'd like to visit. Write 
for several, if you wish! 


VIRGINIA—All-expense tours to the sunny 
South from New York, only......$19.10, up 
MAINE, land of vacations—$16.50 round- 
trip fare from New York......$10 one way 
NOVA SCOTIA—Evangeline-land 4-day tour 
from Boston, $29, or from New York (a 
cool, delightful sea trip!)........0004 $36.50 
NEW BRUNSWICK—(from Boston), $18.40 


round trip. 


BOSTON-NEW YORK — Daily service $9 
round trip. Also tours to and from the 
New York World's Fair. 


EASTERN 
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AMONG the pleasant places of the world 
are the ports that lie along our Atlantic 
seaboard, from tidewater Virginia to 
romantic Nova Scotia, 


“Eastern” gives travel to these ports 
the manner of a transatlantic crossing. 
Here you'll find good food, deft service, 
an air of cruise-like gaiety. Yours, too, 
the comforts of “Eastern” cabins, many 
with soft, roomy beds, twin and double, 
reading lamps, easy chairs, hot and cold 
running water, telephone service. 

Let us help plan a glamourous low-cost 
sea trip for you. Regular sailings, cruises, 
excursions, and all-expense tours. 

For tickets and reservations, commu- 
nicate with Eastern Steamship Lines, 5 
W. 49th Street, Rockefeller Center (just 
off Fifth Avenue), Tel. COrtlandt 7-9500. 
Also India Wharf, Boston, Tel. HANcock 
1700; or See YouR TRAVEL AGENT. 


* * TAKE ALONG YOUR CAR x * 
‘Eastern’ offers low rates for automobiles 
vr led by _. 
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IN WONDERFUL 


WYOMING 


Fifty years old this year, the State of Wyoming 
is still the OLD WEST, the last frontier, and it's 
going to CELEBRATE in trae Western fashion. 
And when the BEST celebrates, it really tears 
off the root 


Indians, Cowboys, Soldiers, Rodeos, 
Historical Pageants, Indian Daaces—in 
full Pioneer Hegaliat! 


Fun, excitement, thrills —something doing every 


day all summer in every town and ¢ ow-camp! 


See YELLOWSTONE 


Grand Tetons, Devil's Tower, Big Horn Moun- 
tains, World's largest medicinal hot springs. dude 
ranches, fun and pleasure everywhere. Come, 
help us celebrate! Enjoy the finest vacation of 
your life, Mail the coupon TODAY! 


DEPARTMENT OF TOMMENTE & INDUSTHY 
Geo. Houser, Bxce. Myr, 607 Capitol Bhlg.. Cheyenne 


Rinely scod we free int mation as checked below 





Colebt ations and Outdoor Shows 


( ) bedian Sem Mances 


(__) Veilowstone, Grand Tetons and National Monuments 


C_) Mountain Carmping 
C__) Mot Springs C_) Highway Map- and Information 


NAME 


= and Keserte 





Fishing and joy 





ADDKESS 






































. 


at low cost 


We have obtained 


sumer the entire prod 
of silver fox skins pelted 





ranches in New York State. 


the silver fox indurtry. 









lists and other infor 


H. SCHAFER & CO. 





rights to «ell direct te con 


SILVER FOX FURS 


exclusive 





on 
one of the largest silver fox 


This advantage now enables us 
to offer silver fox shine of fin- 
ished scurtsat prices never be- 
fore — in the history of 

U rite 


658 Main St.W., Rochester,N.Y. 





UNIONS 





and Enlarged Joints Relieved, Concealed 


Forquick relief, wear this soft rubbershield, | 
Lifts shoe pressure off sensitive joint; f 
hides bulge; helps preserve shape of 


shoe. $0¢ at Drug, Shoe, Dept. ” 
Stores, FREE booklet, Dr. 
Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, Ill, oan 
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Canada—Our Neighbor 
to the North 


(Continued from page 76) 


PATHER—That is not bad, but 
you must learn to be careful. 

jor—I think we had better stop 
fishing. (They reel in lines.) Can- 
ada is a good place to go on a vaca- 
Just look at my fish! 
rep—Yes. It's a good place for 


tion. 


hunting, too. 
jOHUN—Let's 

here again next year. 
jor—Thatrs all right 

Let's Zo back 


have our vacation 


with me. 
It's been a good day. 
to camp. 

int—I’'m glad you let us come, 
Dad. 


Scene 4—Farming 


(Sue, Mother, Betty, and Mary are 
on @ wheat farm.) 

sup—Mother, may we go to the 
helds and watch the men cut wheat 
today? 

MorTHER—Yes, if you don't get in 
the way. The machines are danger- 
They are using the 
may 


ous, you know. 


binders today. Tomorrow you 
watch them thresh some wheat. 
werry—What docs the threshing 
machine do? 
sur—Oh, Betty, don't you know? 
That is the machine which separates 
It blows 


The 


the seeds from the stalks. 
the straw out of the big pipe. 
grains of wheat drop into bags. 

MARY—What 
wheat, Mother? 

MOTHER—It is stored in big grain 
elevators in Some of it is 
shipped abroad. You remember that 
Daddy says, “Wheat is the king of 
western Canada.” 

MARY—Yes, and I heard that these 
wheat 


becomes of all the 


Cities, 


fields are called “England's 
breadbasket.” 
suE—Will some of our wheat be 
made into bread in England? 
MOTHER—It may be, Sue. It may 
be sent to some other country, or it 
may come back to us as bread. 
neTty—lI wish | 
wheat until it is made into bread. 
MOTHER—I'm sure that would be 


could see the 


very interesting. Now, run along, 
if you want to watch the men cut the 
wheat. 


Scene 5—The Fishing Industry 


(Allen, Billy, and Louis are read) 
lo x0 fishing.) 

Louts—Well, we are off on a fish- 
ing trip to the Grand Banks! Let's 
hope for a big catch of cod and hali- 
but. 

BiLLY—I hope we have better luck 
than we had the last time. 

ALLEN—Yes, we had to put the 
fish in salt for several days. That 
was a bad storm. 

tous—I'd like to get back by 
Saturday. 

ALLEN—Maybe we can if there is 
no storm. 

Bitty—Come, help bait the hooks 
with these little herring and clams. 

Louts—Is the trawl ready? 

ALLEN—Yes, it is. Let it go! 

BILLY—On our next trip we will 
stay near the shore and fish for her- 
ring and mackerel. 

ALLEN—Have the nets been re- 
paired? You know we caught them 

(Continued on page 79) 
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FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper 
3% by 5% inches, for each item, 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name 
mailing address, school, and teach. 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin whey 
called for) to TREASURE-Trove 
THe Instructor, DANSvILLE, N.Y’ 
Flease do not ask for items men. 
tioned more than five months ago, 
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254. For World’s-Fair Visitors 


Last June we described a folder 
containing maps for visitors to Ney 
York City and the World’s Fair 
The same folder is again offered } 
the Great Northern Hotel, and sing, 
the Fair will be open for a second 
season, many more teachers will wel. 
come this excellent aid. One map 
shows the city’s transportation lines, 
another the principal auto routes ip 
the New York area, with vehicular 
tunnels, — bridges, The Fair 
grounds are plainly marked on both 
maps, and famous buildings may k 
located on the highway map by ke 
numbers. 


ctc, 


There is a third map of 
the theatre district, and a colored 
picture map of the main exhibit are 
at the Fair, besides lists of sights 
everybody wants to see—a larg 
amount of first-class reference mu- 
terial in small compass, and free for 
the asking. 


2558. Cinderella Fabric 


From the artificial or wood silk 
produced more than half a century 
ago by a French scientist, Chadonnet, 
to the rayon of commerce today is: 
fairy-tale transformation. The im- 
provements in this fabric—especiall) 
since 1924 when the name “rayon” 
was adopted, have resulted in mak- 
ing it, within a few years, practical 
economical, and fashionable. — T/ 
Story of North American Rayon, ar 
illustrated booklet, accompanied by 
a process chart in color, will be sent 
on request by the manufacturers— 
one to a teacher. 





256. Daintiness Test 

For themselves, and for girls o 
upper-grade age, teachers will be in- 
terested in a personal Daintine: 
Test, which includes ten questions 
requiring yes or no as an answer, ane 
a fact quiz of fifteen questions, wit 
10 points allowed for every correct 
answer. The answers are given 0 
the fourth page of the folder, which 
is issued by the Odorono Compa), 
makers of anti-perspirants. 
questions are concerned with care 0 
the skin, hair, hands, and clothing 
How many copies can you use to # 
vantage? 


287. Royal Gallery 

Royal heads are proverbially ™ 
easy—and often not too securely a 
tached. But, as we all know, - 
kingdoms are more truly democrat 
than some republics. Sweden, for & 
ample, has a tennis-playing monafe? 
who is very close to his liberty-lovins 
people. Including Gustav V, ™™ 
teen kings and two queens have ru 
Sweden during the last four centun® 
All are pictured on a card offer b 








J. A. Lowne and Company. 
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WHERE Canada—Our Neighbor — 
Are You Going Pecteryheipingil | 
This Summer? 






‘ on the sharp rock last time and tore 

. Come to Pinewood some of them. 

: Camps in Maine on BiLLY—Yes, they were mended 

} | the shores of Lake Anasagunticook. Live in aan a ) ' . 

, | cozy comfort in a delightful rustic cabin nes- several days ago, so that we may use 

. led among fragrant pines. Dance — dine them for herring and mackerel at 
swim canoe—hike—fish— ride — golf — picnic any time. 


with care-free congenial companions. Satisfy 
- that ravenous outdoor appetite with Pinewood's de 
, cious home-cooked meals, tastefully served in the west coast? 

rustic dining hall. Come to Pinewood and have BILLY—No. Have you? 


Louts—Did you ever fish on the 




































—_ “the time of your life’’ this summer. Y 1 | Tl 
Lous—Yes, lave. vere are 

pa dey Cn the oe Forse cate. | | 12F8¢ S#hooks of salmon on, the wes THEN LET ME 
ells the complete Pinewood story in pictures. coast, lave Often watched them 
- | te FREE: Write today! swim up the river. They leap over DRIVE you THERE 
vi PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. rocks and the fish ladders. They are COMFORTABLY 
by BOX 3C, CANTON, MAINE very strong. ; 
ALLFN—Many people in Canada AND 
snd — : : earn their liy ing by fishing. 
vel. Ask Us for Vacation Information BILLY—Yes. That is because there 
wa River Trips , .. Bus Tours... World's Fairx, are so many places to fish—all along 
So it mw, 4 TOURS, Dept. * the coasts and in the many lakes also. 
i: Louis—C anada ships canned fish, 2: 6 the DIESE 
shar WILD FLOWERS Nex ns P etertt " lis + a pee salted fish, and fresh fish to all parts INERS 
Pair gh om i , 3 a tog gy OO - the world. 





; “iets 'sT4 Guiver @h.. Washingnen, ©. ©. ALLEN—I wonder whether’ we ° ome. -* " 
ve = = have a catch yet. How about draw- Nin-Conditioned, Dieoel-Powered 
ing in the trawl? 
a wet senna p sehen right. All together | ROOMIEST, MOST LUXURIOUS BUSES ON THE HIGHWAYS 









































} now. Ride the ‘‘DieseLiners’’ this summer 
rec . . - 
. { F OR LE Ss 5 MONEY Loutrs—Good! This is a fine catch. and enjoy all the pleasures of a cross- LOW ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
area } We shall set back by Saturda country motor trip without the strain TO EITHER WORLD’S FAIR and AMERICA'S 
ht IN seed : PS ™ and expense of driving your own car. GREAT VACATIONLANDS —A wide choice of 
ree Choice of routes—unlimited stopovers. carefree tours with all arrangements made in ad- 
{ —— vance—hotel reservations, interesting side trips, 
ma- ) You'll find the ‘‘DieseLiners’’ restfully etc, One low cost covers everything except meals, 
for Ab t 0 E ° t smooth riding and ever so comfortable 
ou ur hvironmen because they include all the latest SEE BOTH FAIRS 
achievements in ‘“‘comfort engineering.” 
Contest Truly, they set a new standard of excel- ONLY ae 
, lence and at no additional cost. 
sulk We ' ‘ Think of it—you can visit both San Francisco 
® WE ARE sorry that the prize Let BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS help you | and New York, travel more than 7,000 miles and 
ur) winners in our Environment Con- plan a wonderful, low-cost vacation. back home for less than a penny a mile! 
net, ° 
test cannot be announced in our 
$a ° .% 4 ° 
pages this month, as was originally Wel COUPON FOR Site VACATION FOLDER 
P : ; i ) 
planned. The June issue, however, Burlington 
al ill c¢ . ly tl ra ; Burlington Trailways Travel and Tour Bureau 
aa” wi contain not only the names ot ‘ Dept. I, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill TRAILWAYS | 
fi all prize winners but also the article ; Please send me Vacation Literature on a@ trip to... 6... 6 eee eee eeeees 
<' ; : which won first prize for its author. \ C) Also send Booklet on ALL-EXPENSE TOURS. , 
cal Your vacation budget needn't he Tl 5 - ‘ 
TI large to enjoy a grand vacation in Maine. us contest wae conducted tor ; ‘Name ere ee POA ee ee ees eee er 
. Because this friendly state offers so many the purpose of showing how the envi- | | Address SRP GR DECS SSE L ORS EDESEEDEES CRESTS OREO OEOERED 
by vacation Opportunities —you get much more ronment could be used to make teach- | } City ; ; a ee ee ee 
a pleasure for much less money! ing a vital experience for both teacher 
cn . . . . + . . 
Every turn of the road in Maine brings and pupils. The judges include the TRAVEL AND STUDY NO INCREASE for WORLD’SFAIR! 
you to a new scene of wild beauty—swift | Editor of True Instructor, and the Empire rates will begin—as always at $2.00 
streams, birch-fringed lakes, pine-covered members of the Editorial Advisory Scenic, historical, social, scientific interests make single ; $3.00 double. Send for FREE booklet X 
mountains, And along these roads are fa- Bo i : | P 7 Ww D / a oe ounamnet sanction the ~- “. age 
. . “lV » in educationa value Sik semester hours credit, 
mous hotels, quaint nns and modest, con p are ’ name “ anaes T i 3500 miles of travel in nin€ atates, especially Virginia, HOTEL E M | Rg E 
f : “i »3 i ie 7 x J - . . North olin ud Tennessee, Write ediately to 
0 fortable tourist homes. ; In this frie ndly rotessor of ' mcatiem, _ Peachers ert en oe  rieee Gente Narenel tehect, 
in vacation state, you can swim, fish or boat in ( ollege, Columbia Univ ersity, New Oswego, N. Y., for Folder C, which gives complete BROADWAY at 63rd ST.-— NEW YORK 
on fresh or salt water. Hike, camp, canoe, ride, York, N.Y.; Helen Heffernan, Chief, information, Early registration ix advisable, “At the Gateway to Times Square” £. @. BELL, Gen. Mer. 
‘ons my golf or tennis. Recognized — State Division, Elementary Educa- 
and ——, Ener courses for masters’ degrees | tion and Rural Schools, Sacramento, 
in Arts and Education . .. B.S. and A.B. Calif.: Helen Hay Heyl. Chief. B 
vit degrees for normal school graduates and oped eg. 7 Sa 
rect undergraduates. Mail the coupon, reau of Curriculum Development, 
on State Education Department, Albany, 


N.Y.; Edith A. Lathrop, Associate 
Specialist in School Libraries, U.S, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C.; 
Grace E. Storm, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; and 
Carleton Washburne, Superintendent 
of Schools, Winnetka, IIL. 


ON VACATION AT 


A Correction 


@ A TEST in the February 1940 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





T issue of Time INstRUCTOR, ap ‘ aS bis ; A 
i seh ysernd O58 @, Ste Se FREE BOOKLET — J “| “fg I Excellent golf, riding, swimming . . . indoors 
“a Please send me the new il- pearing under the title, slang and outdoors filled with entertainment for 
ing Wstrated Maine Official Vacation ae a Possessions of the United States, in everybody —that’s P.M.for your summer vaca- 
ne: wide for 1940. I cluded various questions about the tion, Delightfully cool, friendly and informal, 
sed eme___ ; teeta Hawaiian Islands. We are reminded pt — a the family to the top 
2 f : - 2 . . -onos tor the summer, 

nes Address 7, !-! ae by the Hawaii Equal Rights Com- apdcerdaxipotap mM 

by gage | mission that these islands form an HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


organized Territory, and should not - Oo ¢ 0 | Oo M A NG  @) R, PAs 


be classed as an island possession. 
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